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Preface 


This  is  an  admirable  sociological  study  which  deserves  wide 
attention.  Even  those  of  us  who  have  been  officially  or  other¬ 
wise  concerned  with  the  problem  of  refugees  will  find  in  Dr. 
Stefansky’s  succinct  analysis  a  provocative  challenge  to  some 
of  our  most  cherished  misconceptions. 

Unlike  most  other  books  in  this  field,  this  small  volume 
seeks  to  understand  the  refugee  in  relation  to  his  present  and 
prospective  environment.  It  seeks  to  explain  the  "deficiencies 
in  the  structure  of  our  society”  which  have  made  the  refugee 
tragedy  possible.  Dr.  Stefansky  finds  the  ultimate  cause  in 
"the  seemingly  irreconcilable  conflict  of  unlimited  state  sov¬ 
ereignty  versus  self-limited  international  control”.  He  is  justi¬ 
fiably  skeptical  of  the  efficacies  of  the  several  suggested 
guarantees  of  the  rights  of  minorities  after  the  war  and  pleads 
with  eloquence  and  cogency  for  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish 
Commonwealth  in  Palestine.  This,  he  insists,  has  become  im¬ 
perative  because  of  "universal  reorganization  of  the  world  on 
the  basis  of  concerted  political  action  by  sovereign  states.” 

No  one  who  dares  to  face  the  terrible  realities  will  disagree 
with  Dr.  Stefansky’s  scathing  judgment  that  European  Jewry 
during  the  past  decade  or  more  has  been  crushed  "between  two 
power  groups,  one  of  which  brought  upon  them  persecution 
and  death  while  the  other  withdrew  behind  agitated  declara¬ 
tions  and  inefficient  promises.”  As  a  non-Jew  and  for  a  period 
an  international  official  with  responsibility  for  the  rescue  of 
refugees,  I  confess  that  the  author’s  general  indictment  is  un¬ 
answerable:  "Of  course,  there  is  a  wide  psychological  differ- 
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ence  between  the  fertile  imagination  of  destruction,  of  which 
the  totalitarian  states  showed  themselves  masters,  and  the  lack 
of  imagination  on  the  part  of  the  anti-totalitarian  states  in 
helping  the  victims.  But,  in  its  real  effect,  that  difference 
shrinks  to  a  minimum.  In  the  history  of  the  Jews  it  will  not 
matter  whether  millions  of  Jews  died  as  a  result  of  brutal 
aggression  by  one  faction  or  passiveness  and  lethargy  on  the 
part  of  the  other.” 

Both  Jewish  and  non-Jewish  leaders  will  profit  by  a  care¬ 
ful  reading  of  this  analysis. 

James  G.  McDonald. 

New  York,  March  12,  1945. 
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Introduction* 


The  tragedy  which  has  befallen  the  Jewish  people  since 
National  Socialism  in  Germany  came  into  power  is  still  un¬ 
folding  and  not  yet  known  in  all  its  appalling  details.  What 
we  have  come  to  know  thus  far  is  that  the  sufferings  and  the 
misery  of  the  Jews  in  the  last  twelve  years  have  surpassed 
anything  to  which  any  nation  has  been  subjected  in  modern 
times. 

As  a  result  of  the  German  plan  to  annihilate  European 
Jewry,  more  than  one  third  of  a  total  of  sixteen  million  Jews 
in  the  world  and  approximately  three  quarters  of  all  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Jews  have  died  as  helpless  victims  of  German  brutality. 
Only  a  small  fraction  of  about  800,000  Jews  have  succeeded 
in  escaping  from  Nazi  terror  and  have  settled  in  various  coun¬ 
tries  of  refuge,  the  relatively  greatest  percentage  of  them  in 


*  The  author  wishes  to  express  his  appreciation  to  a  number  of  individuals 
and  organizations  for  advice  and  helpful  assistance  in  carrying  out  this  study: 
particularly  to  Professor  Joseph  P.  Chamberlain  (Columbia  University,  New 
York)  and  Dt.  Bernard  Joseph,  Legal  Adviser  of  the  Jewish  Agency  in  Jerusalem, 
for  their  comments  on  the  legal  aspects  of  the  refugee  problem;  to  Mr.  John  W. 
Pehle,  Executive  Director  of  the  War  Refugee  Board,  in  Washington,  D.  C.  and 
to  Messrs.  Abraham  H.  Feller,  General  Counsel  of  UNRRA  and  Thomas  M. 
Cooley,  Acting  Director  of  the  Displaced  Persons  Division  of  UNRRA  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  for  information  on  foreign  relief;  to  Mrs.  Martha.  H. 
Biehle,  American  Resident  Representative  of  the  Intergovernmental  Committee 
on  Refugees  in  Washington,  D.  C.  for  her  interpietation  of  the  operational  set¬ 
up  and  planning  of  the  Intergovernmental  Committee;  to  Mr.  David  Stern,  who, 
during  his  visit  to  the  United  States  discussed  with  the  author  problems  of 
colonization  on  the  basis  of  his  experience  in  Palestine;  to  Messrs.  Arieh  Tart- 
akower  and  Kurt  R.  Grossmann  who  made  available  to  the  author  the  proof 
sheets  of  their  book  on  "The  Jewish  Refugee”  prior  to  its  publication;  and  to 
Miss  Sophie  A.  Udin,  Director  of  the  Zionist  Archives  rnd  Library  in  New  York, 
for  her  friendly  cooperation. 
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Palestine.  The  remaining  number  of  from  one  to  one  and  a 
half  million  Jews  (probably  much  less)  who  are  believed  to 
have  survived  in  Nazi-occupied  Europe  have  been  driven  from 
their  homes  and  deported  to  labor  and  concentration  camps. 
We  do  not  know  how  many  of  them  will  be  able  to  stand  the 
untold  physical  and  mental  tortures  inflicted  upon  them  but  if 
there  will  be,  as  we  hope,  Jewish  survivors  when  the  curtain 
rises  to  reveal  the  full  impact  of  the  European  tragedy,  then 
the  most  urgent  question  confronting  the  world  will  be:  What 
shall  be  done  with  the  European  Jews? 

'  An  additional  problem  will  arise  from  the  situation  of 
those  Jews  who  fled  from  Nazi  persecution  to  neutral  countries 
or  who  found  temporary  refuge  in  countries  of  the  United 
Nations.  As  soon  as  the  war  is  over  these  people  will  be 
expected  to  leave  the  countries  which  had  sheltered  them  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  crisis.  There  are  about  60,000  refugees  in 
England,  25,000  in  Switzerland,  3,000  in  Spain,  several 
thousand  overseas — to  mention  only  a  few  examples — who 
will  have  to  look  for  places  of  final  settlement  after  the  war. 
Where  shall  they  go?  They  do  not  yet  know.  The  only  thing 
they  are  certain  of  is  that  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  stay 
where  they  are.  Perhaps,  if  they  were  to  be  allowed  to  stay, 
they  might  not  even  be  able,  for  economic  and  social  reasons, 
to  build  up  a  new  and  decent  existence.  The  same  is  true  of 
many  Jewish  refugees  who  have  survived  in  the  liberated 
countries,  such  as  France,  Belgium,  the  Balkans,  etc.  They,  too, 
will  have  to  leave.  But  leave  for  where? 

Should  we  advise  them  to  go  back  after  the  war  to  the 
places  of  their  former  residence,  that  is,  to  Germany,  Austria 
and  the  other  countries  of  continental  Europe?  We  do  not 
think  that  anyone  who  lived  through  the  horrors  of  Nazi  per¬ 
secution  will  desire  to  go  back  to  the  place  where  he  had 
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undergone  the  manifold  cruelties  of  Nazi  conception.  But  even 
those  who  might  wish  to  be  repatriated — certainly  a  negligible 
number  of  the  total  of  refugees — will  not  be  able  to  do  so  for 
many  reasons  involved  in  the  postwar  situation  in  Europe. 
Most  of  the  exiled  governments  of  the  occupied  countries  have 
already  cautioned  against  Jewish  remigration  to  countries  of 
former  residence.  Repatriation,  at  least  on  a  large  scale,  cer¬ 
tainly  does  not  promise  a  realistic  solution. 

One  might  assume  that  there  is  ample  space  in  the  rest 
of  the  world  to  absorb  little  more  than  a  million  new  settlers, 
intelligent  and  skillful  enough  to  make  a  contribution  to  the 
economic  and  social  situation  of  the  receiving  countries.  In  a 
geographical  sense,  there  is  ample  space  in  the  world.  The 
vast  areas  of  Alaska,  of  the  Latin  American  countries  which 
are  in  need  of  new  settlers,  of  Australia,  China,  etc.,  would 
theoretically  provide  many  opportunities  of  resettlement  for 
the  Jewish  refugees.  But  the  world  has  long  since  ceased  to 
be  a  geographical  universe.  Man  has  transformed  and  nar¬ 
rowed  it  into  a  world  of  his  political  and  social  will.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  solution  of  the  refugee  problem  cannot  be  sought  in 
terms  of  geography  only,  but  in  terms  of  political,  social  and 
economic  thinking. 

Politically  and  socially,  however,  the  majority  of  countries 
is  closed  to  the  Jewish  refugee  including  those  countries  which 
in  an  economic  sense  would  profit  by  Jewish  immigration.  The 
forces  behind  this  negative  attitude  are  many.  They  are,  in 
general,  an  outgrowth  of  the  tendencies  among  the  nations 
toward  forming  biological,  social  and  ideological  groups  with 
strong  inner  coherence.  These  tendencies  are  predominant  and 
as  such  have  to  be  taken  into  account.  They  are  not  to  be 
questioned  from  a  moral  or  philosophical  standpoint.  Their 
importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  considered  to  be  the 
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factors  indispensable  for  organizing  our  society  in  the  only  way 
in  which  modern  life  is  supposed  to  grow,  as  a  society  of  strong 
national  units.  But  if  that  is  so,  it  is  logical  to  wonder  why  the 
principles  of  national  group-building  are  applied  to  all,  even 
the  numerically  smallest  nations,  except  one,  the  Jewish 
nation.  Why  against  all  better  knowledge  deny  the  Jews  the 
privilege  of  incorporating  themselves  into  the  society  of  nations 
since  national  incorporation  has  been  realized  as  the  effective 
means  of  group  survival?  The  Jews,  and  particularly  the 
Jewish  refugees,  have  a  place  where  they  can  settle  as  equal 
members  among  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  The  well- 
established  Jewish  community  of  almost  600,000  souls  in 
Palestine  is  ready  to  accept  them.  This  community  has  already 
demonstrated  its  political  maturity,  social  growth  and  economic 
capacity. 

Palestine,  and  Palestine  only,  offers  the  final  solution  to  the 
refugee  problem.  To  prove  that  objectively  is  the  purpose  of 
this  study. 

We  will  approach  the  problem  of  the  Jewish  refugee  on 
the  basis  of  clearly  determined  facts  and  figures.  We  will 
review  in  broad  outlines  all  available  material  on  the  Jewish 
refugee  movement  in  the  period  between  1933  and  1944,  and 
draw  a  comparison  between  the  role  Palestine  and  the  rest  of 
the  countries  concerned  have  played  in  this  movement.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  not  the  history  of  the  movement  in  which  we  are 
primarily  interested.  Our  eyes  are  turned  toward  the  future 
of  the  Jewish  nation.  For  this  reason  we  will  try  to  determine 
the  implications  of  the  Jewish  refugee  problem.  We  will  try 
to  assay  the  international  situation  which  has  caused  a  Jewish 
refugee  problem.  We  will  discuss  the  legal,  economic  and 
political  aspects  of  the  question.  We  will  follow  the  govern¬ 
mental  and  intergovernmental  actions  through  which  the  non- 
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Jewish  world  has  responded  to  the  Jewish  crisis,  and  we  will 
confront  the  promises  with  the  acts  for  the  benefit  of  Jewish 
refugees  by  governmental  and  intergovernmental  authorities. 
We  will  examine  the  various  official  and  semi-official  state¬ 
ments  regarding  the  migration  and  remigration  of  the  Jews  in 
the  postwar  period.  We  will  survey  the  plans  and  consider 
the  effectiveness  of  the  plans  for  settling  Jewish  refugees  in 
countries  other  than  Palestine  after  the  war.  We  will  discuss 
the  provisions  which  have  been  made  by  UNRRA  and  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  to  meet  the  Jewish  needs  in 
postwar  Europe.  Many  other  questions  of  similar  nature  will 
be  touched  upon.  We  do  not  claim  that  everything  that  is  said 
here,  will  be  entirely  new  to  the  public.  Our  primary  aim  is 
to  impress  on  the  reader  a  question  which  has  to  be  asked  over 
and  over  again:  Unless  Palestine,  what  else? 
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Chapter 


Deficiencies  in  the  Structure 
of  Our  Society 


The  Legal  and  Political  Protection  of  the  Individual 

In  approaching  the  complexity  of  problems  which  the 
refugee  situation  presents  one  is  faced  first  with  the  question 
as  to  what  factors  distinguish  the  refugee  from  the  normal 
citizen.  Since  citizenship  is  the  implementation  of  interrelated 
rights  and  duties  of  the  individual  to  the  state,  the  distinction 
evidently  lies  with  the  difference  of  the  legal  and  political 
status  of  the  individual. 

In  fact,  being  a  refugee,  in  the  all-inclusive  sense  of  the 
concept,  means  being  the  victim  of  an  essential  defect  in  the 
legal  system  of  our  international  life.*  The  government  which 
normally  forms  the  link  between  the  individual  and  interna¬ 
tional  law,  not  only  fails  to  perform  that  function,  in  the  case 
of  the  refugee,  but  goes  out  of  its  way  to  embarrass  him,  so 
that  he  is  actually  in  need  of  protection  against  it.  However, 

he  cannot  be,  or  rather  is  usually  not  given  such  protection  by 

\ 

*  Cf.  to  the  following  R.  Y.  Jennings,  Some  International  Law  Aspects  of  the 
Refugee  Question:  British  Year  Book  of  International  Law,  1939,  pp.  98-114; 
E.  Loewenfeld,  Status  of  Stateless  Persons:  Grotius  Society.  Problems  of  the 
War.  Papers  Read  Before  the  Society.  Vol.  27,  1942,  pp.  59-104.  (Both 
articles  extensively  quoted  in  this  chapter.) 
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international  law,  since  no  written  agreement  exists  among  the 
nations  to  guarantee  to  the  individual  the  so-called  "Rights  of 
Mankind”.* *  It  is  actually  this  lack  of  protection  which  is  the 
test  of  a  refugee  adopted  in  all  arrangements  and  conven¬ 
tions.** 

During  the  last  two  decades  several  attempts  were  made 
to  bridge  this  gap  in  our  international  jurisdiction  by  confer¬ 
ring  upon  the  individual  refugee,  for  his  protection,  a  distinct 
legal  status.***  In  a  juridical  sense  the  measures  taken  were 
interim  measures  of  alleviation.  The  refugee  was  not  con¬ 
verted  into  a  normal  citizen  but  just  into  another  kind  of  ref¬ 
ugee.  He  merely  advanced  from  one  category  of  refugee  to 
another.  But  he  remained  a  refugee,  that  is,  he  remained  an 
individual  who  in  many  respects  was  excluded  from  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  a  normal  legal  life.  It  was,  however,  from  the  practical 


*  The  Rights  of  Mankind  are  said  to  comprise  the  right  to  protection  of 
life,  of  liberty,  of  emigration,  etc. — See  the  "Declaration  Concerning  the  Inter¬ 
national  Rights  of  Man,”  adopted  by  the  Institute  of  International  Law:  Annuaire, 
1929,  p.  298. 

*  *  Several  experts  on  International  Law  maintain  that  the  law  of  nations 
guarantees  to  every  individual  at  home  and  abroad  the  Rights  of  Mankind 
whether  he  be  stateless  or  not:  a  point  of  particular  importance  in  view  of  the 
eventual  postwar  obligations  of  Germany  toward  the  Jewish  refugees  (discussed 
below).  Cf.  Bluntschli,  Le  Droit  International,  1870,  par.  370  p.  221;  Martens, 
Traite  de  Droit  International  Public,  1922,  Vol.  I,  Part  3,  p.  757. 

*  *  *  An  International  Conference  in  Geneva  in  July,  1922,  adopted  unani¬ 
mously  a  simplified  form  of  identity-certificate  for  stateless  refugees,  the  so-called 

"Nansen  Passport.”  The  certificate  had  international  validity.  The  aspects  of  the 
legal  status  of  refugees  w’ere  carefully  considered  the  first  time  in  the  Intergovern¬ 
mental  Conference  in  Geneva  in  June,  1928.  It  was  recommended  there  that  the 
representatives  of  the  League  of  Nations  High  Commissioner  should  have  quasi- 
consular  functions.  They  should  be  entitled,  in  agreement  with  the  govern¬ 
ments  concerned,  to  certify  the  identity  and  the  civil  status  of  refugees;  to  attest 
the  regularity  and  legality  of  documents  of  refugees  issued  in  their  country  of 
origin;  to  attest  their  character,  previous  records  of  service  and  professional  and 
academic  qualifications;  to  recommend  them  for  visas,  residence  permits,  and 
admission  to  schools.  It  was  also  provided  that  restrictive  regulations  concern¬ 
ing  foreign  labor  should  not  be  rigorously  applied.  The  arrangement  (according 

to  the  "American  Journal  of  International  Law”  1938,  p.  687)  was  a  model 
for  the  later  conventions  of -1933  and  1938. 
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point  of  view,  some  advancement,  because  it  gave  him  a  chance 
to  live  within  the  limits  of  a  restricted  legal  existence  un¬ 
molested  by  the  authorities,  and  to  enjoy  certain  privileges 
(which,  of  course,  varied  with  the  various  agreements  and 
conventions).  The  only  real  danger  of  the  situation,  viewed 
again  in  a  non-juridical  sense,  was  to  be  seen  in  a  form  of 
political  and  social  inertia  among  the  refugees  themselves  and 
among  the  nationals  of  most  of  the  other  countries.  It  was 
the  tendency  to  regard  the  refugee  as  a  permanent  or  at  least 
unavoidable  incident  of  modern  society.  Such  an  attitude 
threatened  to  make  the  world  acquiesce  in  half-hearted  meas¬ 
ures  for  the  refugees.  It  was  with  regard  to  the  potential  dan¬ 
gers  of  this  attitude  that  Sir  Herbert  Emerson  sounded  a  note 
of  warning  which  still  holds  true:  "The  legal  and  political 
protection  of  the  stateless  person  is  a  matter  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  which  will  continue  to  demand  international  action,  but 
it  is  only  a  stage  toward  the  real  goal,  which  is  to  furnish  the 
stateless  person  with  a  home  and  a  nationality.”* 

Principles  of  International  Justice 

However,  even  if  the  refugee  or  the  stateless  refugee,  as  the 
case  may  be,  has  been  furnished  eventually  with  a  home  and  a 
nationality,  a  fundamental  legal  issue  is  still  to  be  clarified.  The 
person  who  has  been  driven  from  his  home,  deprived  of  all  his 
means  and  possessions,  has  suffered  great  material  damage,  not 
to  speak  at  this  point  of  the  more  intangible  values  he  has  lost. 
The  country  which  has  received  the  destitute  refugee  and 
helps  him  to  reestablish  himself  is  equally  at  a  great  disadvan¬ 
tage  because  it  has  to  provide  the  means  for  his  reestablishment 
out  of  its  own  resources.  Under  these  circumstances  the  ques¬ 
tion  arises  whether  the  country  which  has  created  refugees  can 

*  "Foreign  Affairs”  Vol.  21,  No.  2,  January,  1943,  p.  216. 
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be  held  responsible  for  the  damage  it  has  done  to  the  refugee 
and  to  the  receiving  country. 

Our  moral  and  humane  feelings  would  make  us  expect 
that  there  is  among  international  lawyers  no  disagreement  as 
to  how  to  handle  such  a  situation.  However,  a  most  formidable 
obstacle  blocks  international  jurisdiction  from  approaching  the 
question  in  a  purely  moral  way.  It  is  the  principle  of  state  sov¬ 
ereignty  which  in  this  sense  presents  considerable  difficulties. 
According  to  it  no  state  is  entitled  to  intervene  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  any  other  state.  The  far-reaching  consequences  of  this 
principle  of  our  international  life,  borne  out  by  the  history  of 
modern  state  policy,  are  discussed  at  a  later  point.  The  empha¬ 
sis  here  is  placed  primarily  on  the  legal  quality  of  international 
justice. 

Since  the  interrelationship  between  a  state  and  its  citizens 
is  a  matter  of  domestic  concern,  no  state  in  the  strict  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  principle  of  state  sovereignty  can  be  held  responsible 
by  others  for  the  treatment  it  has  accorded  to  its  own  citizens. 
Therefore,  prima  facie,  neither  the  refugee  nor  the  country 
where  he  has  settled  can  make  any  claim  for  compensation 
on  the  country  of  origin. 

However,  there  are  two  schools  of  thought  which  have 
given  this  rigid  rule  a  flexible  interpretation.  One  stresses  the 
fact  that  a  certain  minimum  standard  of  conduct  is  to  be 
observed  by  governments  toward  those  individuals  who  are 
under  their  sway.  Also  matters  of  domestic  concern  come 
within  the  ambit  of  international  jurisdiction  when  the  treat¬ 
ment  in  question  offends  the  principles  of  the  "Rights  of 
Mankind”.  The  other  group  of  international  lawyers  leans 
more  towards  the  material  implications  of  the  problem.  The 
willful  flooding  of  other  states  with  refugees  constitutes  not 
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only  an  inequitable  act,  but  an  actual  illegality.*  If  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  state  of  origin  is,  in  the  first  place,  illegal,  it  logi¬ 
cally  follows  that  the  state  of  origin  is  under  a  duty  to  assist 
settlement-states  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  to  which  it 
has  given  rise. 

Both  of  these  ideas  are  part  of  a  state  philosophy  which 
in  the  last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  has  crystallized  into  one 
of  the  most  important  political  concepts  of  modern  times — 
the  concept  of  the  minorities  treaties.** 

National  Minorities 

What  is  a  minority,  and  in  what  sense  is  it  related  to  the 
refugee  problem?  A  minority  is  a  distinct  ethnic  group  with 
an  individual  national  and  cultural  character  living  within  a 
state  which  is  dominated  by  another  nationality,  and  which 
is  viewed  by  the  latter  as  a  particular  expression  of  its  own  indi¬ 
viduality.  The  mere  existence  of  a  dominating  national  group 
and  another  national  group  which  is  given  less  authority 
within  the  political  unit  of  the  state  proves  that  the  process  of 
unification  through  state  power  has  not  been  successful.  The 
potential  danger  of  the  situation  lies  in  the  uncontrolled  power 
of  the  state.  The  tension  can,  at  any  time,  break  out  into  open 
conflict,  and  take  the  form  of  violent  action  on  the  part  of  the 
dominating  group  against  the  weaker  one,  usually  the  national 
minority.  The  persecuted  group,  in  the  end,  will  often  resort 
to  emigration  for  purposes  of  survival.  At  this  very  moment, 
however,  the  minority  problem,  heretofore  conceived  as  a 

*  Oppenheim,  International  Law,  5th  Edition,  Vol.  II,  p.  112. 

•  #  Cf.  Jacob  Robinson  (and  others) ,  Were  the  Minorities-Treaties  a  Failure?  : 
Institute  of  Jewish  Affairs  of  the  American  Jewish  Congress  and  the  World 
Jewish  Congress.  New  York,  1943. 
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matter  of  domestic  concern,  turns  into  a  refugee  problem 
assuming  international  proportions. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  opinion  prevailed 
that  state  power  was  the  only  instrument  efficient  enough 
to  eliminate  minority  problems  before  they  reach  a  climax,  by 
merging  the  various  national  groups  into  a  uniform  political 
entity.  Tsarist  Russia  and  the  Austrian-Hungarian  monarchy 
were  based  on  this  principle.  Then  came  the  First  World  War, 
and  the  doctrine  of  national  pacification  through  state  power 
proved  fallacious.  The  resistance  power  of  national  minorities 
to  the  dominating  will  of  the  ruling  state-majority  was  in  the 
end  stronger  than  the  state  itself.  Tsarist  Russia  and  the 
Austrian-Hungarian  monarchy  disintegrated  into  the  compo¬ 
nent  national  elements. 

The  Minorities  Treaties  of  Versailles 

The  most  obvious  success,  perhaps,  of  the  Peace  Conference 
at  Versailles  was  to  give  increased  attention  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  sounder  relationship  between  state  majorities  and 
minorities.  It  was  recognized  that  it  could  not  be  left  to  the 
individual  state  to  decide  about  the  fate  of  its  own  minorities, 
and  that  a  more  impartial  power  was  needed  to  control  this 
relationship.  This  viewpoint  finally  materialized  in  the  so- 
called  minorities  treaties  within  the  framework  of  international 
agreements.  The  society  of  nations  was  henceforth  called  upon 
to  watch  over  the  just  treatment  of  minorities.  This  was  in 
theory  a  perfect  plan,  and  yet,  in  reality,  it  did  not  work.  Soon 
after  the  minorities  treaties  were  signed  the  individual  states 
began  again  to  follow  their  own  minority  policy,  often  in 
flagrant  violation  of  the  assurances  they  had  given.  Still  later, 
characteristically  enough,  neighboring  states  concluded  bi¬ 
lateral  minorities  treaties  for  purposes  of  expediency  only.  The 
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national  majority  of  one  country  tried  to  secure  through  them 
protection  of  their  own  co-nationals  who  constituted  the  minor¬ 
ity  in  the  other  country.  The  plan  of  the  new  minority  policy 
failed,  not  because  the  concept  of  the  new  world  order  was 
wrong  but  because  the  organization  which  was  designed  to 
supervise  the  new  order  was  too  weak.  In  short,  it  failed  because 
of  the  impotence  of  the  League  of  Nations.  That  was  the  situ¬ 
ation  when  the  Second  World  War  broke  out. 

Despite  the  tragic  failure  of  the  minorities  treaties  of  Ver¬ 
sailles  their  mere  institution  is  to  be  considered  an  unquestion¬ 
able  success.  Even  if  they  have  existed  on  paper  only,  their 
idea  was  brought  into  being,  and  they  still  exist.  And  they 
can  be  made  again,  and  with  more  success,  an  instrument  of 
international  jurisdiction  when  the  time  arrives  in  which  the 
written  word  will  again  be  a  solemn  pledge.  They  may  then 
constitute  a  historically  firm  basis  on  which  to  build  new 
agreements  on  behalf  of  national  minorities.  Particularly  in 
the  case  of  the  Jewish  refugee  the  minorities  treaties  may  prove 
a  strong  precedent  in  the  Jewish  cause  against  Germany. 

Treaty  Obligations  of  Germany  and  the 
Question  of  Indemnities 

To  be  sure,  opinion  is  still  divided  as  to  what  extent  the 
minorities  treaties  are  binding  for  Germany.  However,  the 
mere  fact  that  the  discussion  has  been  opened  points  to  the 
international  importance  of  the  arguments  involved.  As  far 
as  Hitler  Germany  is  concerned,  different  views  have  been 
expressed  on  the  legal  point.  James  G.  McDonald,  the  former 
League  of  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  Coming 
from  Germany,  takes  a  more  reserved  position,  and  believes 
that  Germany,  apart  from  the  upper  Silesian  convention  of 
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May,  1922  "does  not  appear  to  be  expressly  bound  by  a  treaty 
obligation  providing  for  equal  citizenship  of  racial,  religious 
or  linguistic  minorities”.* *  Other  experts,  in  contradiction  tc 
Mr.  McDonald,  argue  that  since  Germany  in  her  "Observa¬ 
tions  on  the  Conditions  of  Peace”  stated  that  she  was  resolved 
to  treat  her  minorities  according  to  the  principles  observed  in 
the  minorities  clauses  of  the  peace  treaties,  and  since  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  in  their  reply  "took  note  of  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  German  Delegates  that  Germany  is  determined 
to  treat  foreign  minorities  within  her  territory  according  to 
the  same  principles”,  Germany  thereby  incurred  a  conventional 
obligation  to  fulfill  that  pledge.**  But  though  in  disagreement 
on  this  particular  point,  Mr.  McDonald  has  admitted  that 
"the  principle  of  respect  for  the  rights  of  minorities  has  been 
during  the  last  three  centuries  hardening  into  an  obligation 
of  the  public  law  of  Europe”. 

In  the  atmosphere  of  the  appeasement  policy  of  the  late 
thirties  no  attempt  was  made  to  enforce  this  idea  on  Germany. 
Two  Resolutions,  by  the  League  of  Nations  and  by  the  Evian 
Conference  which  convened  in  1938,  were  adopted,  but  both  of 
them  remained  cautious  in  their  terms  and  proposals.  In  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  International  Assistance  on  Ref¬ 
ugees,  presented  to  the  Council  of  the  League  on  June  20th, 
1936,  it  was  said:  "The  Committee  considers  it  an  interna¬ 
tional  duty  for  the  countries  of  origin  of  the  refugees  at  least 
to  alleviate  to  some  extent  the  burdens  imposed  by  the  presence 
of  refugees  in  the  territory  of  other  states”.  The  preamble  to 
the  Resolution  of  the  Evian  Conference  reads:  "Considering 
that,  if  countries  of  refuge  or  settlement  are  cooperating  in 

*  Letter  of  Resignation,  December  27,  1935,  par.  12,  VIII. 

*  *  Oscar  Isaiah  Janowsky  and  Melvin  M.  Fagen,  International  Aspects  of 

German  Racial  Policies,  1937,  pp.  34-35.- — Borchard,  Diplomatic  Protection  of 
Citizens  Abroad,  p.  12;  see  also  British  Yearbook  of  International  Law,  1924, 
p.  150, 
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finding  an  orderly  solution  of  the  problem  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  they  should  have  the  collaboration  of  the  country  of 
origin,  and  are,  therefore,  persuaded  that  it  will  make  its  con¬ 
tribution  by  enabling  involuntary  immigrants  to  take  with 
them  their  property  and  possessions  and  emigrate  in  an  orderly 
manner.”  The  Intergovernmental  Committee  later  entered 
into  negotiations  with  the  German  Government  but  these 
negotiations,  naturally,  were  to  no  avail. 

Summarizing,  we  may  say:  While  under  existing  inter¬ 
national  law  individual  refugees  have  no  legal  claim  on  Ger¬ 
many  to  be  compensated  for  the  property  and  possessions  of 
which  the  Nazi  Government  has  deprived  them,  the  countries 
where  the  refugees  have  established  themselves  or  desire  to 
establish  themselves  are,  on  the  ground  of  the  minority  laws, 
morally  entitled  to  make  the  claim  on  behalf  of  their  refugee 
immigrants.  Although  the  settlement  of  the  Jewish  refugees 
in  Palestine  is  essentially  different,  particularly  in  its  economic, 
social  and  emotional  implications,  from  their  settlement  in 
other  countries,  Palestine  will  be  equally  interested  in  the 
economic  situation  of  the  refugees  coming  from  Germany  and 
the  countries  overrun  by  Hitler-Germany.  It  will  be  the  task  of 
the  economists  and  financial  experts  entrusted  with  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  postwar  reconstruction  to  determine  the  ways  and 
means  of  settling  these  accounts.  The  greater  part  of  the  com¬ 
pensation  will  probably  have  to  be  made  in  the  form  of  raw 
materials  and  in  industrial  and  agricultural  implements.  Re¬ 
cently,  several  Jewish  organizations  in  this  country  have  ap¬ 
proached  our  Government  and  the  representative  bodies  of  the 
United  Nations  as  to  the  settlement  of  questions  concerning  the 
restitution  of  the  rights  of  Jewish  refugees  after  the  war.  But 
up  to  the  present  time,  no  final  solution  has  been  offered. 
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Chapter 

Yesterday's  Crisis- 
Tomorrow’s  Danger 

State  Sovereignty  and  International  Co-operation 

The  European  pre-war  situation,  reduced  to  the  chief  legal 
aspects  of  the  refugee  problem,  presents  two  prominent  fea¬ 
tures:  on  the  one  hand,  the  uncontrolled  power  of  the  individual 
states  which  were  walled  up  in  the  concept  of  their  sovereignty 
and  without  insight  into  the  needs  of  sound  international  co¬ 
operation;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  League  of  Nations,  too 
weak  an  organization  to  put  the  idea  of  international  coopera¬ 
tion  into  practice. 

These  factors  which  gave  rise  to  the  world  crisis  are  also 
of  fundamental  importance  to  the  Jewish  question.  They  both 
worked  together  to  create  the  refugee  problem,  or,  more  specifi¬ 
cally,  to  make  it  grow  to  its  present  catastrophic  proportions. 
Since  the  concepts  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  and  of  a 
world-wide  international  organization  of  the  nations  are  still 
adhered  to  in  the  plans  for  the  future  settlement  of  peace,  it 
seems  necessary  to  delve  deeper  into  their  meaning,  and  their 
prospective  development. 

The  so-called  "weakness”  of  the  League  of  Nations  was  its 
failure  to  limit  effectively  the  function  of  the  sovereign  state. 
Thus,  the  deficiency  of  the  former  League  and  the  pre-war 
problem  of  state  soveignty  overlap  to  a  certain  extent. 
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Origin  and  Implications  of  the  Idea  of  Sovereignty 

When  the  peacemakers  at  Versailles  in  1919  established 
their  principle  of  state  sovereignty,  they  were  the  victims  of  a 
wrong  historical  interpretation  of  the  concept.  The  concept 
itself  is  not  wrong  but  without  modification  it  is  not  applicable 
to  the  system  of  the  modern  state.  What  Wilson  meant  when 
he  said,  "Self-determination  (co-terminus  with  sovereignty)  .  .  . 
is  an  imperative  principle  of  action” *  *  was  taken  from  the 
ideology  of  a  period  in  which  any  kind  of  freedom  of  action 
was  identical  with  freedom  of  reasonable  (and  in  this  sense, 
humane)  action.  Wilson,  in  his  unfortunate  attachment  to  the 
past,  had  adopted  the  principle  of  sovereignty  from  the  ideology 
of  the  French  Revolution  to  which  he  felt  strongly  attracted, 
as  has  now  become  evident  from  his  papers.  The  French  Revo¬ 
lution,  in  fact,  created,  or  rather  re-created,  the  concept  of 
sovereignty  (which  primarily  originated  from jhe  state  philos¬ 
ophy  of  Hugo  Grotius**).  It  served  to  define  the  right  of 
the  free  individual  irrespective  of  his  social  status.  It  made 
the  bourgeois,  the  bearer  of  the  new  culture,  the  sovereign  in 
the  realm  of  his  private  life.  Human  reason  entitled  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  be  vested  with  the  privilege  of  freedom,  that  is,  to 
be  his  own  sovereign.  This  philosophy  was  the  outgrowth  of 
the  rational  optimism  of  bourgeois  culture.  In  this  meaning, 
the  concept  entered  the  American  Constitution  and  Bill  of 
Rights  determining  the  relationship  of  the  citizen  to  the 
Federal  Union.  During  the  nineteenth  century,  with  the 
Napoleonic  wars  and  with  political  Romanticism  in  Europe, 
which,  to  a  great  extent,  sprang  from  German  sources,  the 
modern  concepts  of  State  and  Nation — both  terms  being  alter- 

*  Public  Papers  of  Woodrow  Wilson:  War  and  Peace,  Vol.  I,  p.  189. 

*  *  See  the  definition  of  the  "Ius  Gentium”  in  his  work  ”De  Jure  Belli  ac 

Paris”. 
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nately  used  for  geographical  and  historical  units  of  people — 
came  into  being.  At  this  stage  an  entirely  new  meaning  per¬ 
vaded  the  concept  of  sovereignty.  The  individual  was  no 
longer  himself  the  sovereign  but  was  such  only  insofar  as  he 
represented  his  state  and  nation.  With  the  shifting  of  sover¬ 
eignty  from  the  individual  to  the  group,  the  concept  absorbed 
the  attributes  by  which  any  group  maintains  itself,  the  attributes 
of  power  and  the  right  through  power.  The  individual 
exchanged  for  the  loss  of  his  freedom  the  guarantee  of  being 
protected  by  his  state  and  nation,  the  protection  more  effective 
as  the  state  or  nation  was  stronger.  He  was  persuaded  to 
believe  that  any  increase  in  power  of  his  state  and  nation  was 
to  the  utmost  interest  of  his  own  security.  Thus  he  accepted 
the  sacrifices  state  and  nation  demanded  of  him.  Only  at  the 
peak  of  a  new  world  crisis  did  he  come  to  realize  that  he  had 
become  an  impotent  element  of  the  power-mechanism  of  the 
state  over  which  he  had  lost  all  control.  This  power-mecha¬ 
nism  did  not  tolerate  any  intervention  which  was  supposed  to 
limit  its  range,  save  for  an  intervention  by  force. 

The  League  of  Nations  as  a  League  of 
Sovereign  States 

The  international  legal  code  within  the  system  of  the 
League  of  Nations  for  the  benefit  of  national  minorities  as  a 
corollary  and  corrective  to  the  principle  of  national  self-deter¬ 
mination  did  not  work  because  the  new  factor  of  state  power 

had  not  been  taken  into  account.  And  that  was  the  ultimate 
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reason  why  the  League  in  periods  of  international  crisis  always 
failed.  The  reason  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word  was  physical 
"weakness”. 

This  "weakness”  proved  fatal  long  before  1933  when  the 
League  or  rather  its  affiliated  committees  were  called  upon  to 
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stop  the  refugee  movement  in  Asia  Minor  and  Europe.  After 
1933,  the  League  actually  shrank  from  its  declared  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  left  its  agencies  dealing  with  refugees  in  a  most 
undignified  position.  At  that  time,  the  Jews,  threatened  with 
total  extermination  in  Germany,  had  advanced  to  the  category 
of  a  full-fledged  minority,  only  to  find  that  there  was  no  inter¬ 
national  protection  whatsoever  of  minorities  in  the  world. 
Even  outside  of  the  Nazi  countries  there  was  practically  no 
help  or  protection  for  the  German  Jews  who  were  anxious  to 
escape  the  threats  of  persecution  and  death  by  the  Nazis.  Each 
state  considered  the  refugee  question  from  the  angle  of  its 
own  expediency  or  even  against  its  own  expediency  when  pre¬ 
judices  were  stronger  than  reason,  and  behind  the  shield  of 
its  sovereignty  remained  deaf  to  any  appeal  for  collaboration 
on  behalf  of  the  almost  daily  increasing  number  of  Jewish 
victims. 

All  the  measures  planned  or  taken  on  behalf  of  the  refu¬ 
gees  in  Geneva  during  the  period  from  1921  to  1938  (when 
the  Intergovernmental  Conference  in  Evian  met)  coincided  in 
the  effort  carefully  to  avoid  any  interference,  or  what  might 
have  resembled  interference,  in  matters  concerning  the  domes¬ 
tic  affairs  of  the  states.  It  is  obvious  that  as  a  result  of  such 
limitations  in  principle,  the  League  subsequently  was  paralyzed 
in  all  its  undertakings.  The  self-imposed  limitations  backed 
by  a  subtle  scheme  of  international  jurisdiction  branched  out 
into  three  areas:  limitation  of  authority,  of  administration  and 
of  operation.* 

The  limitations  of  authority  expressed  themselves  in  deter¬ 
mined  restrictions  on  the  functions  of  the  League.  The  League 

*  The  following  is  adapted  from  the  study  of  James  G.  McDonald,  "The 
League  and  Refugees”:  Pioneers  in  World  Order.  An  American  Appraisal  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  1944,  Chap.  14. 
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never  suggested  nor  even  considered  organizing  effective  meas¬ 
ures  to  be  imposed  on  countries  which  denied  the  most  elemen¬ 
tary  rights  to  minority  members.  One  cannot  say  that  this 
attitude  of  the  League  sprang  from  the  atmosphere  of  inter¬ 
national  anxiety  which  the  totalitarian  states  had  created  dur¬ 
ing  the  thirties.  The  League  acted  like  that  long  before  that 
time,  obviously  guided  by  its  respect  for  the  sovereignty  of  the 
state  which  every  member  of  the  League  wanted  preserved,  in 
the  interests  of  its  own  power.  Thus,  in  1922,  the  Assembly 
of  the  League  adopted  a  resolution  which  expressed  hope  and 
hope  only  that  "States  not  bound  by  specific  legal  obligations 
in  the  matter  of  minorities  will  nevertheless  observe  in  the 
treatment  of  their  own  minorities,  at  least,  as  high  a  standard 
of  justice  and  toleration  as  is  required  by  the  treaties  in  ques¬ 
tion”  (which,  by  the  way,  proved  ineffective  also).  When  in 
1933  the  persecution  of  Jews  in  Germany  started,  the  League 
did  no  more  than  to  reaffirm  that  resolution.  There  the  matter 
ended. 

As  far  as  the  limitations  on  administration  and  operation 
were  concerned  they  manifested  themselves  in  the  narrowly 
defined  responsibilities  of  the  League  on  behalf  of  the  refugees. 
The  League  accepted  the  responsibility  for  political  and  legal 
protection  of  certain  classes  of  refugees  only;  at  no  time  was 
official  encouragement  given  to  suggestions  for  the  extension 
of  this  protection  to  all  classes  of  refugees.*  The  League  also 
insisted  on  limiting  its  refugee  responsibility  in  terms  of  time. 
Almost  invariably  the  decisions  of  the  Council  and  the  Assem¬ 
bly  expressly  incorporated  the  idea  that  the  particular  respon¬ 
sibility  assumed  was  for  a  definite  period,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  League  would  be  free  of  further  obligation.  Still 
another  self-imposed  limitation  of  the  League  was  its  explicit 

*  See  Sir  John  Hope  Simpson,  The  Refugee  Problem.  Report  of  a  Survey, 
1939,  p.  192. 
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denial  of  responsibility  for  either  relief  or  settlement  of  the 
refugees.  With  rare  exceptions,  and  these  usually  in  cases  in¬ 
volving  very  small  amounts  of  money,  League  funds  were 
used  solely  for  administrative  expenses.  Almost  never  in  prin¬ 
ciple  and  rarely  in  practice  did  the  League  go  beyond  its  rules 
not  to  engage  in  direct  operations.  In  sharp  contrast  to  its 
acceptance  of  responsibility  for  political  and  juridical  protec¬ 
tion  of  certain  categories  of  refugees,  the  League  insisted  that 
its  task  in  the  humanitarian  field  was  limited  to  administrative 
efforts  to  stimulate  and  coordinate  governmental  and  private 
activities  in  feeding,  clothing,  transporting  the  refugees  and 
finding  new  homes  for  them.  Though  the  League  firmly  refused 
to  vote  money  for  the  relief  and  settlement  of  refugees  (the 
exceptions  have  been  so  rare  as  to  prove  the  rule),  it  consis¬ 
tently  recognized  the  necessity  of  international  efforts  to  achieve 
these  ends.  Often  the  League  representatives  in  the  field  were 
embarrassed  and  hampered  by  the  insistence  of  Geneva  on  the 
principle  that  all  funds  for  other  than  administrative  purposes 
must  be  raised  outside  the  League.  Repeated  efforts  in  the 
Council  and  the  Assembly  to  change  the  League  policy 
failed. *  There  were  minor  exceptions  when  the  League 
authorized  small  sums  for  relief  or  settlement  but  these  were 
usually  coupled  with  a  reaffirmation  of  the  rule  against  such 
League  assistance.  As  a  result,  League  of  Nations  High  Com¬ 
missioners  were  often  more  occupied  in  stimulating  private 
charity  and  appealing  for  aid  from  governments  than  they 
were  in  carrying  out  their  assigned  tasks  of  international 
administration. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  further  details  of  the 


*  An  often  cited  example  of  one  of  several  of  Dr.  Nansen’s  vain  appeals 
for  League  funds  to  aid  in  relief  or  settlement  is  contained  in  "Report  to  the 
Council”,  C.  1-4  M.  74,  1922,  p.  1. 
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League  of  Nations’  activity  on  behalf  of  the  refugees.  The 
various  refugee  agencies  used  or  sponsored  by  the  League,  such 
as  the  Nansen  Organization,  the  International  Labour  Office, 
High  Commissioners  other  than  Dr.  Nansen,  and  ad  hoc  com¬ 
mittees  or  commissioners  not  only  lacked  the  authority  and  the 
means  to  render  real  help  to  the  refugees,  but  moreover  proved 
by  their  inefficiency  that  the  League  itself  had  no  authority  and 
power  to  check  the  forces  of  aggression. 

The  Crisis  of  the  United  Nations 

The  refugee  problem  against  the  background  of  the 
League’s  inefficiency  thus  revealed  itself  as  the  symptom  of  a 
most  threatening  political  situation.  The  problem,  was  no 
longer  a  question  of  whether  the  conscience  of  the  world  would 
remain  indifferent  to  the  plight  of  helpless  victims  of  brutal 
force,  but  whether  brutal  force  would  rule  the  world  unop¬ 
posed.  The  seemingly  irreconcilable  conflict  of  unlimited  state 
sovereignty  versus  self-limited  international  control  was  the 
cause  of  the  Jewish  tragedy  as  well  as  of  a  general  political 
crisis  which,  in  the  end,  made  another  world  war  inevitable. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  which  the  responsible  governments 
are  gradually  beginning  to  realize,  efforts  are  now  being  made 
to  eliminate  the  disturbing  factors  of  the  past  in  planning  for 
the  future  peace.  That  means,  in  simple  words,  that  attempts 
have  been  initiated  to  make  the  nations  of  the  world  agree  to 
a  voluntary  restriction  of  their  sovereign  power  for  the  benefit 
of  international  collaboration.  The  goal  the  world  is  now 
striving  toward  is  not  the  substantial  modification  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  sovereign  state,  but  its  voluntary  subordination 
under  the  reorganized  power  of  a  society  of  nations.  Any  con¬ 
sideration  of  future  problems  in  the  political,  economic  or 
social  field,  in  all  probability,  will  have  to  start  from  this  point. 
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To  approach  this  new  type  of  world  order  has  been  the  de¬ 
clared  aim  of  various  international  conferences  which  have  taken 
place  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  such  as  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Food  Conference,  the  Conferences  of  the  UNRRA,  the 
International  Monetary  Conference,  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Con¬ 
ference,  the  International  Aviation  Conference,  and  so  forth. 
The  optimists  in  the  world  believe  that  the  aim  of  these  con¬ 
ferences  could  be  achieved  in  the  near  future.  The  realists 
point  to  the  strange  fact  that  at  all  these  conferences  agree¬ 
ment  was  reached  up  to  90%,  but  10%  of  the  subjects  in 
question  remained  unsettled.  One  is  tempted  to  ask:  Why  is 
there  always  an  international  agreement  with  a  remaining 
10%  of  dissension?  Could  it  mean  that  the  world  still  has 
not  reached  the  stage  of  establishing  a  world  order  from  a 
common  central  point?  Are  the  United  Nations,  perhaps,  a 
coalition  united  only  in  the  aims  of  war,  but  less  united  in  the 
aims  of  peace,  in  the  organization  of  a  new  economic  and  social 
order?  Is  the  discrepancy  perhaps  still  too  great  between  the 
existing  systems  of  political  life?  No  prediction  can  be  made, 
but  this  much  is  clear:  the  discrepancy  is  extremely  great  and 
only  if  this  difficulty  can  be  solved  can  a  durable  world  order 
be  established. 

The  Future  of  the  Jews  in  a  World  of 
Sovereign  States 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Jewish  question  appears  in 
a  new  light.  Let  us  suppose  the  Jews  start  again  from  where 
they  left  off.  There  are  many  who  argue  that  in  case  the  new 
world  order  is  completely  secured,  nothing  would  pr&vent  the 
Jews  who  have  survived  from  returning  to  the  places  of  their 
former  residence.  This  point  of  view  further  says:  Discrimi¬ 
natory  laws  will  be  revoked;  the  Jews  will  be  given  equal 
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status  with  the  rest  of  the  citizens;  they  will  be  compensated 
for  the  loss  of  their  jobs  and  possessions  and  the  past  will  be 
reduced  to  the  memory  of  a  bad  dream.  It  may  be  that  the 
anti-Semitic  indoctrination  of  the  population  may  cause  friction 
in  the  beginning.  There  may  also  be  some  resentment  on  the 
part  of  the  non-Jewish  public  against  the  return  of  the  Jews, 
and  their  installation  in  their  former  positions.  After  some 
time,  however,  things  probably  will  quiet  down,  if  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  economic  and  social  life  are  definitely  consolidated. 
In  twenty  or  thirty  years  there  may  be  no  difference  in  the 
situation  of  Jews  in  countries  whence  they  were  "temporarily” 
expelled,  and  where  they  had  been  allowed  to  continue  their 
life  during  the  critical  years. 

Suppose  this  Utopia  did  materialize;  would  it  be  a  desirable 
solution  of  the  Jewish  question? 

Such  a  "solution”  would  perpetuate  a  most  dangerous  crisis 
for  the  Jews.  In  fact,  nothing  would  have  changed  for  the 
Jews,  save  the  pattern  of  their  unfortunate  dispersion.  In  the 
framework  of  the  new  world  order  they  would  prove  to  be  a 
factor  which  had  not  been  absorbed  into  the  new  system  of 
society.  The  reasons  why  any  attempt  of  this  kind  would  be 
doomed,  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1 )  The  new  world  organization  is  envisaged  as  a  society 
of  strong  national  units  and  national  minority  groups  on  the 
basis  of  restricted  state  sovereignty.  The  Jews  would  be  no 
national  unit  nor  could  they  claim  national  minority  status; 

2 )  Tolerance  of  cultural  minority  groups  will  still  depend 
on  the  internal  interpretation  of  state  sovereignty.  That  has 
been  determined  beyond  any  doubt  in  repeated  declarations  of 
United  Nations’  statesmen  emphasizing  the  need  to  preserve 
state  sovereignty  within  the  framework  of  international  cooper¬ 
ation.  The  Jews,  as  a  cultural  or  religious  minority,  would  be 
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exposed  to  any  kind  of  discrimination  as  long  as  it  would  not 
offend  the  international  code  which,  in  itself,  would  be  a 
limited  protective  measure.  Since  the  Jews,  in  the  past,  have 
sufficiently  experienced  cultural  discrimination  in  democratic 
countries,  they  can  easily  foresee  their  future  if  this  policy  were 
adapted  universally  to  the  postwar  world; 

3)  Under  these  conditions — and  this  would  be  most  dis¬ 
astrous — the  Jews  would  remain  what  they  have  been  since 
the  Middle  Ages:  a  bargaining  object  of  the  nations.  We  must 
not  deceive  ourselves:  the  principle  of  sovereignty  is  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  power.  International  coordination  of  power  is  just 
another  form  of  power  balance.  A  shift  in  the  balance  of  power 
can  easily  affect  the  principles  on  which  the  structure  of  the 
international  order  is  based.  As  long  as  there  are  power  states, 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  they  will  intervene  in  minority  ques¬ 
tions  with  any  power  which  might  be  strong  enough  to  be 
better  left  unopposed  in  its  treatment  of  minorities.  When  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  first  postwar  period  will  have  ebbed,  anti- 
Semitism  may  rise  again  in  certain  states  and  the  Jews  settled 
there  may  be  thrown  back  into  another  tragic  crisis.  Who  will 
then  protect  the  Jews  if  protection  will  mean  action  against 
the  interests  of  the  international  power  organization?  The 
society  of  nations?  No.  Any  single  state  or  nation?  No.  The 
Jews  themselves?  No,  because  they  will  not  have  the  national 
status,  the  legal  authority,  the  political  power  to  protect  them¬ 
selves.  The  world  will  be  liberated,  but  the  Jews  will  have 
forfeited  their  claim  on  living  in  the  free  world. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  pictured  the  problem  in  a  general 
way.  In  one  of  the  following  chapters  we  will  discuss  the  more 
tangible  facts  which  will  make  impossible  the  restoration  of 
the  status  quo  ante  for  the  Jews.  But  if  the  most  optimistic 
picture  of  the  postwar  world  demonstrates  the  fallacy  of  any 
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attempt  to  restore  the  Jewish  status  quo  ante,  the  reality  of  the 
world  we  are  approaching  will  prove  beyond  doubt  that  there 
is  no  way  back.  History  does  not  allow  for  any  anachronism. 
Individuals,  as  well  as  groups,  have  to  live  the  life  of  their  age. 
If  they  don’t,  they  perish,  This  is  not  a  war  from  which  the 
soldiers  of  the  victorious  nations  will  return  in  a  parade  to 
resume  their  business  from  where  they  left  off  when  the  war 
broke  out.  In  all  likelihood,  this  war  will  turn  out  to  be  just 
one  phase  of  a  global  revolution,  the  convulsions  of  which  will 
subside  only  after  many  decades,  when  the  flow  of  political, 
social  and  economic  changes  will  have  at  last  found  its  definite 
shape.  The  development  is  going  in  the  direction  of  collective 
concentration,  that  is,  in  terms  of  political  thinking,  national 
concentration.  If  the  Jews  miss  the  chance  of  becoming  a  part 
of  this  process  of  national  concentration,  their  survival  is  at 
stake.  If  they  don’t  follow  the  stream  of  history,  they  will  not 
survive  either  as  individuals  or  as  a  people. 

The  universal  reorganization  of  the  world  on  the  basis  of 
concerted  political  action  by  sovereign  states  calls  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Jewish  commonwealth  under  sound  social  and 
economic  conditions.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  good  will  among  the 
non-Jews,  nor  a  matter  of  choice  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
Jews  conceive  of  their  survival,  but  it  is  the  inescapable  demand 
of  a  changing  world,  that  an  autonomous  Jewish  state  should  be 
established.  Palestine,  on  the  basis  of  experience  and  scientific 
research,  has  been  recognized  as  the  geographic  space  in  which 
the  new  Jewish  state  can  grow.  As  far  as  the  Jewish  refugees 
are  concerned,  they  may  constitute  the  first  mass  wave  of  settlers 
and  colonists  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  reconstruction  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  state  will  be  the  end  of  the  Jewish  problem  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  new  role  the  Jews  are  destined  to  play  as  an  equal 
member  in  the  society  of  nations  to  come. 
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Power  of  Freedom  or  Power  of  Interest? 

While  the  Jewish  Commonwealth  in  the  future  will 
stand  out  as  one  of  the  symbols  of  a  reorganized  society  of  na¬ 
tions  and  prove  that  freedom  at  last  has  come  into  power,  it 
would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  assume  that  the  internal  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  individual  states  would  suffice  to  eliminate  interna¬ 
tional  conflicts  and  to  make  peace  and  freedom  permanent  in 
the  world.  Of  course,  a  revision  of  the  concept  of  sovereignty  is 
of  fundamental  importance.  Only  if  sovereignty  grows  to 
signify  self-determination  plus  self-limitation,  law  in  the 
world  will  become  what  in  effect  it  is,  legally  limited  force.  But 
this  principle  will  not  work  under  all  circumstances.  To  the  same 
extent  to  which  the  power  of  the  state  is  to  be  limited  from  with¬ 
in,  it  is  to  be  limited  from  without,  for  the  benefit  of  interna¬ 
tional  cooperation.  The  new  sovereign  states  will  have  to  estab¬ 
lish  clearly  defined  laws  by  which  their  interrelationship  will 
be  well  safeguarded.  Law  in  our  future  world  society  must  no 
longer  serve  to  disguise  schemes  of  power  and  to  justify  a  zoning 
system  based  on  spheres  of  influence  or  interests. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  still  very  far  from  this  goal.  At  this 
moment,  everything  seems  to  point  to  a  development  in  the 
direction  of  a  continued  world  policy  on  the  part  of  the  strong 
nations  to  trade  imperialistic  interests  for  sound  self-assertion 
on  the  part  of  the  weaker  nations.  We  hope,  however,  that  the 
spectacle  of  bargaining  power  will  gradually  disappear  with  the 
progressing  process  of  the  world  reorganization  which  is  now 
in  the  making.  What  we  said  before  with  reference  to  the  con¬ 
cept  of  sovereignty  holds  equally  true  with  respect  to  the  power 
principles  of  the  states  in  their  foreign  affairs.  Agreement  can¬ 
not  be  reached  merely  by  a  number  of  conferences.  Mutual 
understanding  among  the  nations  cannot  be  achieved  without 
new  moral  concepts  applicable  to  our  modern  standards  of 
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social  and  economic  life.  As  long  as  we  lack  this  new  moral 
theory,  we  will  labor  under  the  difficulties  which  have  con¬ 
fronted  us  for  the  past  half  century. 

The  problem  of  international  power  politics  which  can  be 
indicated  here  in  broad  outlines  only,  is  also  of  vital  interest  to 
the  Jewish  nation.  For  six  crucial  years,  the  instruments  of  an 
unyielding  policy  of  power  interests  have  substantially  retarded 
and  for  some  time  greatly  imperilled  the  growth  and  existence 
of  the  Jewish  National  Home.  British  power  interests  have 
prompted  the  issuance  of  the  "White  Paper”  and  kept  it  in  force, 
despite  and  against  strong  protests  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the 
rest  of  the  civilized  world.  In  that  document,  Great  Britain  has 
not  only  denied  her  solemnly  declared  guarantees  to  the  Jews 
concerning  their  national  homeland  at  the  time  of  the  greatest 
crisis  of  Jewry,  but  acted  against  the  basic  principles  of  demo¬ 
cratic  thinking  at  the  time  of  the  greatest  crisis  of  democracy. 

The  policy  laid  down  in  the  White  Paper  of  May,  1939* 
proposed  first,  by  permitting  Jewish  immigration  after  a  lapse 
of  five  years  only  if  the  Arabs  of  Palestine  would  acquiesce  in  it, 
to  relegate  the  Jews  to  the  position  of  a  permanent  minority; 
secondly,  to  prohibit  Jewish  settlement  altogether  in  certain 
parts  of  Palestine  and  to  restrict  it  in  other  parts;  thirdly,  to  ter¬ 
minate  the  Mandate  and  to  convert  Palestine  into  an  indepen¬ 
dent  state  in  which  the  Jewish  National  Home  would  be  placed 
under  the  domination  of  the  Arab  majority.  As  to  the  question 
of  immigration,  strictly  speaking,  arbitrary  limits  were  pre¬ 
scribed  over  a  period  of  five  years,  and  thereafter  continuation 
of  immigration  was  made  dependent  upon  Arab  good  will 
which  is  equivalent  to  decreeing  its  complete  stoppage.  The 
reasons  which  were  advanced  in  justification  of  this  fundamental 

*  The  following  is  an  excerpt  of  the  letter  from  Dr.  Weizmann  to  the 
Permanent  Mandates  Commission  in  Jerusalem  in  1939. 
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departure  from  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  Palestine  Mandate 
were  the  following:  ( 1 )  The  British  Government  rejected  the 
contention  "that  the  Mandate  requires  it,  for  all  time  and  all 
circumstances,  to  facilitate  the  immigration  of  Jews  into  Pales¬ 
tine,  subject  only  to  considerations  of  the  country’s  economic 
absorptive  capacity.”  (2)  The  British  Government  further 
stated  that  it  did  not  find  "anything  in  the  Mandate  or  in  sub¬ 
sequent  statements  of  policy,  to  support  the  view  that  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Jewish  national  home  in  Palestine  cannot  be  effected 
unless  immigration  is  allowed  to  continue  indefinitely.” 

In  the  context  of  this  study,  it  can  be  seen  clearly  with¬ 
out  further  elaboration,  in  which  way  the  British  White 
Paper  has  affected  the  Jewish  refugee  problem.  But  there 
is  another  aspect  of  the  position  of  the  British  Government 
toward  the  Jewish  cause  in  Palestine  which  goes  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Jewish  problem.  The  White  Paper  was  is¬ 
sued  a  few  months  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe, 
and  thus,  in  accordance  with  the  traditional  pre-war  policy  of 
Great  Britain.  During  the  war,  Great  Britain  herself  has  ex¬ 
perienced  to  the  full  that  this  policy  has  endangered  rather  than 
protected  her.  That  this  was  so,  has  been  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  Great  Britain,  together  with  the  United  States,  created  and 
signed  the  Atlantic  Charter.  If  there  was  a  moral  incentive  which 
led  to  the  Atlantic  Charter,  it  was  at  least  overshadowed  by  the 
most  realistic  viewpoint,  that  democracies  in  this  period  of  tran¬ 
sition  and  in  the  time  to  come,  will  fare  better  by  denunciating 
than  by  furthering  power  principles.  Under  the  pressure  of 
events,  however,  Great  Britain  seems  to  have  deviated  lately,  to 
a  certain  extent,  from  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  Atlantic 
Charter.  What  does  this  mean?  There  is  only  one  inter¬ 
pretation:  the  latest  moves  of  Great  Britain  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  field  were  either  a  kind  of  strategy  to  improvise  a  solution 
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of  certain  intricate  questions  which  for  the  time  being  cannot 
be  solved  definitely,  or  Great  Britain  is  on  the  way  to  return  to 
her  pre-war  policy  of  vested  power  interests.  We  understand 
fully  that  compromises  are  often  necessary  in  the  political 
world;  the  continuation  of  the  old  policy  of  power  balance,  how¬ 
ever,  would  be  a  disaster  for  the  world. 

It  is  this  point  of  view  which  will  determine  the  answer  to 
our  question:  What  is  the  White  Paper — a  temporary  compro¬ 
mise  or  political  philosophy?  The  answer  will  have  to  be  given 
soon,  since  the  world  is  moving  rapidly.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  the  answer  will  be  of  paramount  concern,  not  only  to  the 
Jews,  but  equally  so  to  Great  Britain  and  the  democracy  for 
which  she  stands. 
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Chapter 


The  Extent  of  the 
Jewish  Refugee  Problem 

The  Nature  of  the  Jewish  Refugee  Problem 

We  have  thus  far  discussed  the  Jewish  refugee  problem 
from  the  international  angle.  We  have  arrived  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  reorganization  of  the  world,  which  is  taking  shape, 
imperatively  calls  for  the  establishment  of  a  sovereign  Jew¬ 
ish  State  to  liquidate  the  Jewish  refugee  problem  within  the 
broader  confines  of  a  liquidation  of  the  Jewish  problem. 

We  now  turn  to  an  analysis  of  the  Jewish  refugee  problem 
as  such.  In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  discussion  it  may  seem  an 
exaggeration  to  relate  the  persecution  of  a  comparatively  small 
national  group  to  the  issues  of  world  policy.  There  were  other 
incidents  of  minority  persecution  in  various  countries  of  Asia 
and  Europe  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  which,  in  their 
proportions,  perhaps  exceeded  the  persecution  of  Jews,  or,  at 
least,  did  not  fall  far  behind  it,  particularly  in  their  social  and 
emotional  aspects.  One  also  could  cite  other  forced  migration 
movements  now  in  process  and  likely  to  develop  further  under 
the  impact  of  war  which  equal  in  extent  and  quality  the  dis¬ 
placement  of  Jews.  And  yet,  the  Jewish  refugee  problem  is 
unique  in  its  fundamental  implications. 

It  is  unique,  first,  by  its  geographical  extension.  The  persecu- 
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tion  of  Jews  has  uprooted  a  minority  group  distributed  over  a 
great  number  of  countries  rather  than  a  territorial  minority. 
Hence,  it  is  geographically  an  almost  universal  problem.  Fur¬ 
ther,  it  is  politically  unique.  While  other  minority  groups, 
threatened  in  their  existence  and  forced  to  migration,  could 
attach  themselves  to  a  unified  national  stock  from  which 
they  had  descended  and  on  which  they  could  fall  back,  the  Jew¬ 
ish  refugees  were  without  an  autonomous  national  center  which 
could  automatically  reabsorb  them.  The  organization  and 
status  of  the  Jews  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world  lacked  the 
national  cohesion  necessary  to  assimilate  and  preserve  the  up¬ 
rooted  elements  of  the  national  total.  Moreover,  anti-Semitism, 
at  least  in  latency,  was  spread  all  over  the  world,  including  the 
democratic  countries,  and  made  the  influx  of  new  Jewish  immi¬ 
grants  a  very  problematic  enterprise.  Wherever  under  such 
conditions  Jewish  refugees  succeeded  in  entering  a  foreign 
country,  they  exposed  themselves,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  a 
most  unsatisfactory  situation.  Finally — and  this  probably  leads 
to  the  central  point  of  the  question — any  solution  of  the  refugee 
problem  in  the  direction  of  resettling  in  a  foreign  country,  is 
contradicted  by  the  very  nature  of  the  European  tragedy  of  the 
Jews.  What  happened  to  the  Jews  in  Europe  was  the  cruelly 
painful  demonstration  that  national  symbiosis  is  a  pathological 
phenomenon.  It  entails,  in  the  long  run,  national  extinction  of 
the  smaller  group,  either  by  gradually  undermining  the  strength 
and  vitality  of  the  minority,  or  by  forcefully  destroying  it,  or 
both.  We  should  have  learned  at  least  this  lesson  from 
European  history:  the  merging  of  compact  Jewish  masses  with 
nationally  strange  cultures  creates  a  strain  which,  under  what¬ 
ever  conditions,  sooner  or  later  is  apt  to  reach  a  breaking  point. 
Galuth  in  whatever  form  is  death.  And  that  definitely  excludes 
the  Jewish  refugee  movement  from  the  category  of  other  minor- 
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ity  persecutions  which  usually  have  presented  themselves  within 
the  limits  of  the  particular  conflict  from  which  they  have 
originated. 

The  Old  Misconception  of  Tolerance  and  the 
New  Concepts  of  Jewish  Life 

If  we  realize,  however,  what  the  inner  core  of  the  Jewish 
refugee  problem  is,  we  will  not  fail  in  finding  the  way  to  recon¬ 
struct  the  Jewish  situation.  The  Jewish  refugees  who  will  have 
survived  the  European  inferno  can  be  saved  and,  simultaneously, 
the  position  of  the  Jews  throughout  the  world  can  be  secured 
if  the  Jews  stop  counting  on  foreign  hospitality.  Nations  are 
not  hospitable.  Tolerance  was  the  ideological  mistake  of  the 
18th  century  which  dreamed  of  changing  human  nature  through 
far-fetched  concepts  which  did  not  exist  except  in  the  thinker’s 
mind.  It  would  be  most  desirable,  and  a  sign  of  sound  political 
realism,  if  the  Jews  would  cross  out  of  their  vocabulary  this 
concept  handed  down  to  them  from  the  illusionism  of  the 
French  Encyclopedists.  That  being  done  they  will  no  longer 
look  for  countries  of  refuge  and  resettlement  of  the  Jewish 
refugees  among  hospitable,  tolerant  nations.  They  will  recognize 
that  the  rescue  of  the  refugees  has  to  start  with  giving  them, 
besides  economic  security,  above  all  inner  security  and  self- 
confidence  which  can  rise  and  grow  only  against  the  background 
of  national  security  and  self-confidence.  No  superhuman  efforts 
will  succeed  unless  a  national  homeland  is  established  to  absorb 
the  Jewish  refugee.  Without  a  Jewish  homeland  in  which  the 
individual  and  national  life  of  the  Jew  is  historically  rooted,  the 
Jewish  refugee  problem  will  not  only  remain  unsolved,  but  the 
Jew  himself  will  remain  a  permanent  refugee. 

In  Palestine,  where  history  has  provided  the  foundations  of  a 
national  homeland  for  the  Jews,  the  refugee  will  be  aided  in 
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advancing  from  his  unsafe  status  of  refugeedom  into  normal 
citizenship.  The  example  of  many  thousands  of  refugees  who 
have  already  settled  there,  proves  that  this  process  goes  far  be¬ 
yond  humanitarian  help.  In  sharp  distinction  to  other  settle¬ 
ment  plans,  it  is  much  more  than  a  matter  of  giving  assistance 
to  needy  individuals.  The  refugee-immigration  into  Palestine 
is  designed  to  strengthen  the  national  Jewish  restoration.  Vice 
versa,  the  national  restoration  which  is  taking  place  is  about  to 
create  a  new  Jewish  type. 

What  do  we  mean  by  a  new  Jewish  type?  We  must  be  clear 
in  our  terms  if  we  are  to  comprehend  fully  the  process  of  restora¬ 
tion.  Does  this  phrase  repudiate  the  myth  of  the  "urban  type" 
of  Jew  predominant  in  the  world  and  particularly  in  Europe, 
which  is  expected  to  disappear  in  rural  Palestine?  Does  the 
Palestinian  approach  to  the  refugee  problem  involve  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  the  old  concept  of  the  "urbanized”  Jew,  considered 
identical  with  the  intellectual  type,  usually  torn  by  inner  con¬ 
flicts?  Is  this  type  now  being  molded  into  a  different  one  with 
a  closer  relationship  to  the  soil? 

The  urbanized  type  of  Jew  in  the  discarded  sense  of  the  word 
has  never  existed.  At  any  time  in  history  the  Jew  has  been  able 
to  leave  his  urban  occupation  and  to  change  to  agricultural  em¬ 
ployment.  Whenever  he  made  this  change,  he  proved  very  well 
fit  for  agricultural  work.*  If  urbanization  did  harm  to  the  Jew 

*  The  Jewish  refugees  have  given  evidence  of  their  agricultural  ability  not 
only  in  their  colonization  of  Palestine  and  not  only  among  the  younger  genera¬ 
tions  who  are  said  to  have  entered  into  occupations  neglected  by  their  fore¬ 
fathers  but  also  in  their  agricultural  activities  in  the  United  States  from  the 
earliest  periods  of  Jewish  immigration.  The  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Aid  Society  in  New  York  and  the  Jewish  Agriculturist’s  Aid  Society  in  Chicago 
settled  2,409  Jewish  immigrants  in  farm  work  during  the  period  between  1890- 
1910.  Of  this  number,  864  were  settled  in  New  York,  500  in  New  Jersey,  461 
in  Connecticut,  204  in  North  Dakota,  126  in  Massachusetts,  etc.  These  figures 
are  particularly  interesting  because  they  refer  to  the  integration  of  Jewish  im¬ 
migrants  into  the  agricultural  process  in  a  period  which,  for  the  most  part, 
preceded  the  time  of  large  scale  Jewish  immigration  into  this  country. 
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— which  is  still  to  be  proved — it  did  not  do  more  harm  to  him 
than  to  other  people.  The  problem  which  we  have  in  mind 
here  lies  in  a  different  area.  The  change  of  the  Jewish  type  con¬ 
cerns  his  integration  into  a  new  form  of  community  organiza¬ 
tion  rather  than  the  social  stratification  of  his  life.  The  new  Jew¬ 
ish  settler  in  Palestine  participates  in  and  grows  with  a  com¬ 
munity,  which,  in  exciting  contrast  to  his  previous  experience, 
maintains  itself  not  in  resistance  to  a  heterogeneous  environ¬ 
ment,  but  by  an  organic  expansion  unimpeded  from  without. 
Prior  to  his  start  in  Palestine,  the  Jew,  and  most  drastically  the 
Jewish  refugee,  had  to  accept  his  community  as  an  enclave 
within  a  strange  world,  as  a  separation  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  That  had  made  the  Jew  a  self-defensive  type.  In  Pales¬ 
tine,  however,  the  idea  of  being  a  Jew  has  assumed  a  different 
meaning.  It  no  longer  means  to  live  in  permanent  opposition  to, 
but  in  complete  solidarity  with,  the  environment.  And  that  is 
the  source  from  which  the  new  settler  in  Palestine  derives  his 
inner  stability  and  harmony,  which  are  the  fundamental  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  reborn  Jewish  type  of  the  future. 

The  History  of  the  Jewish  Refugee  Movement 

While  the  analysis  of  the  inner  proportions  of  the  refugee 
problem  has  carried  us  to  the  bright  prospects  of  a  future  which 
we  are  to  build  up,  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  refugee  move¬ 
ment  which  follows,  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  extent  of  destruc¬ 
tion  the  Jewish  people  have  suffered  during  the  last  decade. 

Speaking  of  Jewish  refugees,  we  must  make  a  distinction 
between  those  who  succeeded  in  escaping  Nazi  persecution  and 
settled  permanently  or  temporarily  in  foreign  countries,  and 
those  who  remained  behind  and  fell  under  the  power  of  Nazi 
Germany,  in  Germany  itself,  or  in  Nazi-occupied  countries.  The 
Jews  in  the  second  category  or  those  of  them  who  have  survived, 
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are,  in  a  definite  sense,  refugees  too,  because  all  of  them  (prob¬ 
ably  without  any  exception)  have  been  evacuated  or  deported 
from  their  places  of  former  residence.  How  many  of  them  sur¬ 
vived  or  will  be  able  to  survive  is  another  question.  They  are, 
in  the  following,  referred  to  as  ''deportees.”  As  far  as  the  first 
category  is  concerned  we  have  to  subdivide  it  into  those  who 
found  temporary  refuge  only  and  those  who,  through  their  own 
efforts  or  the  efforts  of  private  organizations  or  through  govern¬ 
mental  or  intergovernmental  agreements,  found  places  of  per¬ 
manent  settlement. 

The  movement  of  the  refugees  from  Nazi-dominated  Europe 
shows  a  distinct  chronological  course.  In  the  prewar  period, 
that  is,  between  1933  and  1939,  the  total  Jewish  emigration 
from  Greater  Germany  amounted  to  about  350,000.* *  Of  this 
total,  somewhat  more  than  40%  or  roughly  150,000,  had  left 
Greater  Germany  by  the  end  of  1937,  but  only  60%  of  this 
number,  or  about  90,000,  succeeded  in  settling  overseas  be¬ 
tween  1933  and  1937.  From  the  beginning  of  1938  the  ag¬ 
gressive  tendency  of  the  German  policy  increased  rapidly  and 
reached  its  climax  with  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  During  this 
period  also  the  rate  of  Jewish  emigration  from  Germany  in¬ 
creased,  but  in  no  proportion  to  the  degree  of  aggressiveness  of 
Nazi  rule.  By  September,  1939,  the  percentage  of  Jewish  refu¬ 
gees  in  overseas  countries  was  nearly  the  same  as  two  years  be¬ 
fore,  that  is,  about  55%,  or,  in  figures,  approximately  200,- 
000. ##  The  actual  increase  of  Jewish  refugees  in  overseas 


•  According  to  Sir  Herbert  Emerson,  International  Assistance  to  Refugees. 
Supplementary  Report  Submitted  to  the  20th  Ordinary  Session  of  the  Assembly 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  October  20,  1939:  League  of  Nations  Publications, 
A18  (a),  1939,  the  number  totalled  329,000.  Eugene  M.  Kulischer,  The  Dis¬ 
placement  of  Population  in  Europe:  International  Labour  Office,  1943,  has  esti¬ 
mated  the  number  at  360,000-370,000. 

*  *  According  to  E.  M.  Kulischer. 
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countries  thus  amounted  to  somewhat  more  than  100,000.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  160,000  Jewish  refugees  from  Germany,  Austria  and 
Czechoslovakia,  or  more  than  45  %  of  the  total  of  the  Jewish 
refugees  of  the  prewar  period,  remained  in  Europe  prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  For  the  years  following  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  we  have  various  annual  estimates  as  to  the  overseas-migra¬ 
tion  of  Jews  based  on  documentary  material  covering  the  period 
close  to  1943.  The  figures,  however,  are  so  contradictory  that 
they  are  omitted  here  for  reasons  of  clarity  and  certainty.  The  re¬ 
ports,  nonetheless,  agree  in  the  gross  estimate  of  the  final  number 
of  refugees,  and  their  distribution  by  the  end  of  1943.  By  that 
time  the  total  number  of  Jewish  refugees  and  deportees  had 
grown  from  the  prewar  total  of  350,000  to  almost  3,600,000 
while  the  number  of  refugees  who  had  been  able  to  find  per¬ 
manent  or  temporary  refuge  outside  Nazi-dominated  Europe, 
had  increased  from  200,000  before  the  war  to  only  slightly 
more  than  800,000.  In  other  words,  while  the  number  of  refu¬ 
gees  and  deportees  increased  at  least  tenfold,  the  number  of 
those  who  were  aided  in  escaping  from  Nazi-dominated  countries 
increased  four  times. 

The  process  of  the  refugee  movement  according  to  its 
chronological  development  can  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
diagram: 
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TABLE  I 

Refugees  and  Deportees  1933-1943 


THOUSANDS 


3.750 

3,5  0  0 

3,000 

2,5  0  0 

2,0  0  0 

1,50  0 

1.0  0  0 

9  0  0 

8  0  0 

7  0  0 

6  0  0 

5  0  0 

4  0  0 

3  0  0 

2  0  0 

1  0  0 

1  

/ 933-/ 937  / 938‘SEPTI939  SEPT 1939-1993 
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The  white  and  shaded  areas  show  the  size  of  the  respective 
groups  of  refugees  and  deportees  during  the  three  chief  periods 
of  the  movement,  the  shaded  areas  showing  the  size  of  the 
groups  of  European  Jews  saved  through  resettlement  or  tem¬ 
porary  refuge.  The  difference  between  the  total  of  refugees  in 
the  immediate  prewar  period  and  during  the  war  is  for  the  most 
part  made  up  by  the  group  of  deportees  which  thus  exceeds  the 
number  of  "voluntary”  refugees  almost  four  times.  No  deportees 
were  to  be  included  in  the  first  two  columns. 

The  diagram  eloquently  demonstrates  this  one  fact:  At  no 
time  between  1933  and  1943  did  the  help  rendered  to  the  Jewish 
refugees  keep  pace  with  their  mounting  needs.  On  the  contrary, 
with  the  progress  of  time  the  actual  rescue  work  increasingly 
lost  pace  with  the  size  and  degree  of  the  process  of  persecution. 
That  was  due  to  several  factors.  First,  but  only  with  regard  to 
the  initial  period  of  the  movement,  the  arresting  force  of  domes¬ 
tication  prevented  the  Jews  from  realizing  in  time  the  vital  dan¬ 
ger  involved  in  the  German  threats;  second,  at  the  time  when 
it  was  technically  still  possible  for  help  to  be  rendered  to  the 
European  Jews  and  the  number  of  potential  victims  to  be  effec¬ 
tively  reduced,  the  other  nations  did  not  adequately  respond  to 
the  Jewish  crisis;  third,  governmental  and  intergovernmental 
action  failed  completely  after  1938  though  it  was  obvious  that 
the  Jews  were  threatened  with  total  annihilation  unless  appro¬ 
priate  measures  of  assistance,  on  an  international  basis,  were 
organized;  fourth,  Palestine  remained  closed  to  unrestricted 
planned  immigration  by  Jews  even  in  the  period  of  their  severest 
persecution  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  no  other  country  in  the 
world  would  or  could  make  any  substantial  contribution  to  their 
rescue. 
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The  Geographical  Distribution  of  the 
Jewish  Refugees 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  complete  picture  of  the  Jewish  refu¬ 
gee  problem,  this  chronological  survey  is  to  be  supplemented  by 
a  review  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  refugee  move¬ 
ment.  A  number  of  European  Jews,  though  very  limited,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  leaving  Nazi  countries.  Where  did  they  go,  which 
countries  received  them  and  under  what  condition,  and  what 
were  the  directing  factors  of  their  distribution?  The  following 
table  gives  a  summarizing  answer  to  these  questions.  It  lists 
the  receiving  countries  according  to  the  number  and  percentage 
of  Jewish  refugees  who  were  permitted  to  immigrate  in  the  per¬ 
iod  between  1933  and  1944.  Because  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
official  and  semi-official  reports  as  to  the  distinction  between 
temporary  and  permanent  settlement  of  refugees,  both  cate¬ 
gories  are  included  in  the  total  figures  of  refugee-immigrants 
into  the  various  countries.* 

*  A  striking  example  of  official  "inaccuracy”  is  the  testimony  of  former 
U.  S.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Breckenridge  Long,  before  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  November  26,  1943,  who 
stated:  "We  have  taken  into  this  country  since  the  beginning  of  the  Hitler 
regime  and  the  persecution  of  the  Jews,  until  today,  approximately  580,000 
refugees.”  In  his  reply  to  a  letter  to  Mr.  James  G.  McDonald,  who  raised 
questions  as  to  the  accuracy  of  this  figure,  Mr.  Breckenridge  Long  had  to  admit 
that  the  number  of  visas  actually  issued  amounted  only  to  544,999,  and  that  it 
was  beyond  the  authority  of  the  State  Department  to  keep  a  record  of  the  per¬ 
sons  who  had  really  entered  the  United  States.  No  specification  at  all,  however, 
was  given  as  to  the  number  of  visitor  and  regular  visas.  It  may  further  be  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  reduced  number  of  visas  at  which  Mr.  Breckenridge  Long  arrived 
in  his  second  statement,  included  persons  who  were  not  even  to  be  counted  as 
refugees,  such  as  natives  or  nationals  of  Western  and  Southeastern  European 
countries,  or  residents  in  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  or  persons  who 
were  admitted  to  the  United  States  prior  to  the  time  when  their  countries  of 
origin  or  of  nationality  were  affected  by  the  war  in  1939  and  1940.  (Through 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  McDonald,  taken  from  his  letter  to  Mr.  Breckenridge  Long.) 
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TABLE  II 


Countries  of  Refuge  and  Settlement  1933-1944* * 

Number  of 

Country 

R  efu  gee-immigrants 
(in  thousands ) 

Percentage 

All  Countries  . 

.  834 

100.0 

United  States  . 

.  190 

22.8 

Palestine**  . 

.  150 

17.9 

England . 

.  65 

7.8 

France  . 

.  55 

6.5 

Argentina  . 

.  50 

6.0 

Holland  . 

.  35 

4.2 

Belgium  . 

.  30 

3.5 

Switzerland  . 

.  25 

3.0 

Brazil  . 

.  25 

3.0 

China  . 

.  25 

3.0 

Chile . 

.  14 

1.7 

Australia . 

.  9 

1.1 

Canada  . 

.  8 

1.0 

South  Africa . 

8 

1.0 

Uruguay  . 

.  7 

0.8 

Bolivia  . 

.  5 

0.6 

Spain  . 

.  3 

0.4 

Other  European  Countries . 

.  70  (?) 

8.4 

Other  Latin  American  Countries .  20  (?) 

2.4 

Other  Countries  . 

.  40 

4.9 

•  This  table  has  been  reorganized  and  revised  against  a  similar  one  in  the 
book  by  Arieh  Tartakower  and  Kurt  R.  Grossmann,  The  Jewish  Refugee,  New 
York,  1944. 

*  *  The  figure  in  our  table  indicating  the  number  of  refugees  who  have 

come  to  Palestine  pertains  only  to  those  persons  who  between  1933  and  1944  left 
Germany  and  the  European  countries  under  the  impact  of  Nazi  expansion  or  in 
anticipation  of  the  events  which  developed  fully  after  1938.  Our  figure,  there¬ 
fore,  is  limited  to  those  Jewish  persons  who  fled  from  Nazi-dominated  Europe, 
primarily  for  reasons  of  their  physical  safety.  The  total  number  of  Jewish  immi¬ 
grants  into  Palestine,  however,  is  much  higher  for  the  given  period,  and  amounts 
to  some  320,000  individuals  (including  illegal  immigrants). 
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The  table  is  instructive  in  various  respects.  It  shows  that 
the  leading  countries,  as  far  as  the  number  of  Jewish  refugees 
is  concerned,  are  the  United  States  and  Palestine.  Palestine 
absorbed  only  4.9%  less  refugees  than  the  United  States,  there¬ 
fore,  relatively,  a  greater  number  by  far  than  the  United  States. 
Consequently,  Palestine  has  proved  to  be  the  chief  country  to 
which  the  refugees  have  turned,  and  where  they  have  found 
opportunities  for  settlement.  The  table  further  demonstrates 
that  Australia,  Canada  and  South  Africa,  countries  with  vast 
areas  for  new  settlement,  rank  far  behind  small  and  densely 
populated  countries  such  as  Holland,  Belgium  and  Switzerland. 
All  three  overseas  countries  together  admitted  approximately  as 
many  refugees  as  Switzerland  alone.  Among  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  Argentina  presents  the  highest  ratio  of  refugees 
but  still  less  than,  for  instance,  France.  Among  the  European 
countries,  Spain  sheltered  the  smallest  number  of  refugees,  in 
effect,  the  smallest  number  of  any  of  the  single  countries  listed 
in  the  table.  However,  the  example  of  Spain  alone  points  to  the 
margin  of  error  underlying  this  tabulation.  The  refugee  move¬ 
ment  in  certain  countries  did  not  result  in  stable  aggregations 
of  the  refugee  population  but  fluctuated  within  more  or  less 
broad  limits.  Thus,  Spain  periodically  had  a  refugee  population 
four  times  as  large  as  the  figure  quoted,  but  the  majority  of  them 
had  left  by  1 944,  many  hundreds  of  them  for  Palestine.* 
Strictly  speaking,  the  table  does  not  cover  the  total  refugee 
process  but  only  the  final  phase  of  the  process  by  1944. 

Coming  back  to  the  ratio  of  refugees  who  entered  the  United 
States  and  Palestine,  official  reports  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice,  and  statistics  concerning  the  legal  and  illegal  immigration 
into  Palestine  published  by  the  General  Federation  of  Jewish 

*  See  Herald  Tribune,  January  19,  1944;  N.  Y.  Times,  January  24,  1944. 
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Labor  in  Palestine,  reveal  that  during  the  period  between  1938 
and  1941,  when  for  the  first  time  the  needs  of  European  Jews 
reached  an  unprecedented  peak,#  an  almost  equal  number  of 
refugees  had  settled  in  each  of  these  countries.  While  between 
July,  1938,  and  June,  1941,  a  total  of  53,769  refugees  were 
admitted  to  the  United  States,  50,755  legal  and  illegal  immi¬ 
grants  (the  majority  of  them  presumably  refugees)  arrived  in 
Palestine.  **  This  definitely  proves,  if  further  proof  were 
needed,  the  outstanding  role  Palestine  is  designed  to  assume 
in  the  liquidation  of  the  refugee  problem.  Palestine  stood  its 
test  in  the  time  of  crisis.  Its  capacity  will  be  still  greater  under 
the  conditions  of  a  planned  and  organized  immigration  at  a 
future  time. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Aspects  of  Jewish 
Refugee-Immigration 

A  question  which  is  not  answered,  though  impressively 
suggested  by  our  statistical  tabulation,  concerns  the  factors 
inherent  in  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  refugee  popula¬ 
tion  in  Palestine  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  One  might  wonder 
whether  anti- Judaism  alone  accounts  for  the  failing  aid  to  the 
refugees  outside  Palestine.  Perhaps  certain  economic  reasons 
contributed  to  the  negative  attitude  toward  the  refugees.  At 
least  one  of  the  main  arguments  often  advanced  in  support  of 
legislative  measures  to  restrict  immigration,  is  the  theory  that 
immigrants  take  jobs  away  from  those  who  are  already  employed 
or  they  remain  unemployed  themselves  and  thus  aggravate  the 
problem  of  unemployment.  The  theory  has  become  most  popu¬ 
lar  since  1933  in  the  majority  of  countries  where  Jewish  refu- 

*  See  our  diagram  on  page  43. 

* *  *  Cf.  Tartakower-Grossman,  pp.  348-349. 
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gees  from  Germany  tried  to  settle.  It  found  a  great  many 
advocates,  particularly  in  the  United  States. 

Like  many  other  economic  theories  about  immigration,  this 
theory  is  not  based  on  fact.*  The  history  of  employment  in 
the  United  States  shows  that  in  periods  of  heavy  immigration, 
there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  available  jobs; 
that  in  periods  of  light  immigration  there  has  been  no  increase 
in  the  number  of  jobs,  and  that  a  significant  decrease  in  the 
number  of  jobs  has  occurred  only  when  emigration  exceeded 
immigration. 

This  is  easily  proved  by  statistical  facts  and  figures.  The 
Census  of  Manufacturers,  1935,  pages  18-19,  shows  that  in  the 
period  from  1899  to  1909  when  approximately  7.5  million 
immigrants  entered  the  United  States,  the  number  of  wage¬ 
paying  jobs  increased  by  40.5%.  From  1909  to  1919  about 
6.5  million  immigrants  entered  the  United  States  and  at  the  end 
of  that  period  the  numbers  of  jobs  had  increased  another  40%. 
When  between  1919  and  1929  the  total  net  immigration  to 
the  United  States  sank  to  about  3,000,000,  the  employment 
totals  dropped  by  about  1.5%.  In  the  period  1929-1935  the 
immigration  totals  sank  below  the  emigration  total  by  about 
65,000  and  the  decrease  in  the  total  number  of  jobs  reached  a 
new  high  of  17%. 

It  may  be  argued  that  immigration  does  not  create  jobs  but 
rather  that  employment  opportunities  attract  immigration.  This 
is  a  partial  truth,  since  most  social  causal  connections  run  both 
ways.  For  example,  education  brings  a  higher  living  standard, 
a  higher  living  standard  promotes  education,  etc.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  any  addition  to  the  population,  whether  by  birth 

•  Compare  to  the  following:  Bernard  Ostrolenk,  The  Economics  of  an 
Imprisoned  World:  The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science,  Vol.  203  (1939),  pp.  194-201. 
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or  immigration,  is  both  a  producer  and  a  consumer.  With  some 
good  will,  it  could  easily  have  been  made  clear  to  the  people 
in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  as  far  as  their  fears  of  economic 
competition  by  the  newcomers  were  concerned,  that  a  hundred 
thousand  persons  added  to  the  population,  means  a  demand  for 
a  hundred  thousand  suits  of  clothes,  three  hundred  thousand 
meals  a  day,  twenty-five  to  thirty-thousand  houses,  etc.  In  other 
words,  unemployment  does  not  depend  on  the  size  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  but  on  the  economic  system,  that  is,  on  the  use  which  a 
country  makes  of  its  available  resources.  Similarly  fallacious  in 
terms  of  sound  economic  thinking  are  objections  to  Jewish  im¬ 
migrants  on  the  ground  of  their  lowering  the  wage  scales  and 
living  standards  of  a  country,  their  opposition  to  labor  union¬ 
ization,  their  tendencies  toward  urban  occupations  and  their 
lack  of  ability  for  agriculture. 

However,  there  is  one  side  of  the  economic  problem  which 
ought  to  be  taken  into  serious  consideration.  It  is  the  approach 
to  this  problem  not  solely  from  the  standpoint  of  the  countries 
receiving  immigrants  or  designed  to  receive  immigrants,  but 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  immigrants  themselves.  When,  af¬ 
ter  1935,  and  particularly  after  November,  1938,  panic  gripped 
the  Jewish  population  of  Germany,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Jews  tried  to  escape  the  Nazi  terror,  their  only  wish  was  to 
flee  to  any  place  in  the  world  free  from  Nazi  domination.  The 
question  arises,  however,  whether  it  is  desirable,  in  an  economic 
sense,  that  Jewish  refugees  seek  to  establish  themselves  in  what¬ 
ever  country  they  have  an  opportunity  of  being  admitted  into, 
either  through  their  own  efforts  or  those  of  private  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  answer  is  in  the  negative,  especially  in  the  light  of 
permanent  settlement  of  refugees.  The  more  prosperous  coun¬ 
tries,  with  highly  developed  economic  systems  which  actually 
could  provide  economic  security  for  certain  numbers  of  immi- 
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grants  and  simultaneously  benefit  from  immigration  themselves, 
very  often  do  not  qualify  for  large-scale  settlement.  It  is  not  the 
economic  volume  of  a  country  but  its  absorptive  capacity  which 
makes  for  the  essential  qualities  of  an  immigration  area.  It  is 
evident  that  the  absorptive  capacity  of  a  country  is  the  higher, 
the  less  exploited  the  natural  resources  and  the  less  developed 
the  industrial,  commercial  and  agricultural  potentialities  are. 
The  economic  volume  of  a  country  and  its  absorptive  capacity 
are  in  inverse  ratio.  There  are  other  factors,  of  course,  implied 
in  the  concept:  the  size  of  the  country,  the  number  of  its  popula¬ 
tion,  its  cultivable  area,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  raw  ma¬ 
terials,  etc.  However,  the  decisive  factor,  usually  disregarded  by 
economists  because  of  its  irrationality,  is  the  dynamic  nature  of 
the  concept.  It  has  been  proved  by  experience  that  the  economic 
absorptive  capacity  of  a  country  depends  on  the  static  material 
elements  as  much  as  it  depends  on  the  power  of  human  resource¬ 
fulness,  devotion  and  experience,  of  capital  and  of  the  intangible 
propulsive  forces  of  the  pioneering  settlers. 

The  expanding  principle  of  economic  absorptive  capacity 
has  been  operative  in  developing  the  economic  structure  of 
Palestine  since  immigration  of  the  Jews  started  after  the  First 
World  War.* 

The  first  official  Census  of  Palestine  Industries,  taken  in 
1928,  states  that  industry  in  its  largest  sense  was  practically  non¬ 
existent  in  Palestine  before  the  First  World  War,  and  that  ma¬ 
chinery  was  practically  unknown.  "Since  1928,  and  especially 
since  1933,  there  has  been  a  marked  advance,  not  only  in  the 
output  of  Palestinian  industry  but  in  its  diversification  and  its 

*  The  following  quotations  from  Abraham  Granovsky,  Absorptive  Capacity 
and  Development:  "Palestine  and  the  Middle  East",  Economic  Magazine,  Jan¬ 
uary  1937,  p.  15  ff. 
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technical  equipment.* *  Between  1921  and  1937,  the  personnel 
in  Jewish  industry  increased  six  times,  the  output  seventeen 
times,  the  capital  eighteen  times  and  the  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment  even  to  a  greater  degree.**  The  development  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  horticulture  paralleled  that  6f  industry.  According 
to  estimates  of  the  government,  the  total  agricultural  population 
of  Palestine  in  1935  amounted  to  632, 600. f  The  Jewish  rural 
population  had  grown  from  14,782  in  1922  to  98,303  in 
1936-tt  Of  this  rural  population  approximately  56,000  were 
directly  subsisting  on  agriculture.ftt  Jewish  productivity  on 
the  land  has  greatly  increased  and  cooperative  methods  in 
Jewish  agriculture  have  developed.” 

These  data  taken  from  reports  prior  to  the  period  of  ex¬ 
tended  Jewish  immigration  already  prove  that  more  favorable 
economic  conditions  existed  in  Palestine  for  settling  additional 
large  numbers  of  refugees  than  in  any  other  country.  The  pre¬ 
war  period  and  the  first  years  of  the  present  war  greatly  cor¬ 
roborated  this  fact.  The  following  figures  give  an  over-all  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  progress  of  Palestine  Jewish  economy  due  to  the 
immigration  of  European  refugees.  They  moreover  confirm  what 
has  been  stated  above,  that  the  absorption  of  refugees  into  Pales¬ 
tine  served  to  change  the  very  nature  of  the  refugee  movement: 
refugee  immigration  into  Palestine  in  distinction  to  that  to 
other  countries  was  not  emergency  work  to  help  persecuted 

*  Jewish  Agency  for  Palestine,  Memorandum  Submitted  to  the  Palestine 
Royal  Commission  1936,  p.  217. 

*  *  Jewish  Agency  for  Palestine,  Census  of  Jewish  Industry  and  Handi¬ 

crafts  1937:  Bulletin  of  the  Economic  Research  Institute,  March-April  1938, 
p.  54.  i  .$ 

t  Memoranda  prepared  by  the  Governor  of  Palestine,  Palestine  Royal  Com¬ 
mission,  London,  1937,  p.  16. 

ft  Cf.  Israel  B.  Brodie,  The  Refugee  Problem  in  Palestine,  published  by 
the  American  Economic  Committee  for  Palestine,  1938,  p.  12. 

ttt  Jewish  Agency  for  Palestine,  Memorandum  to  the  Mandates  Commission 
1936,  June,  1937,  p.  5. 
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groups  of  people  but  constructive  work  in  which  these  people 
themselves  aided  in  upbuilding  the  country.  Yet,  the  encour¬ 
aging  figures  of  Table  III  are  also  a  grave  reproach  against 
those  who  stood  and  still  stand  in  the  way  of  an  unrestricted 
immigration  into  Palestine,  and  who  bear  the  responsibility 
not  only  for  the  heavy  losses  in  Jewish  lives  and  values  but 
equally  for  retarding  and  damaging  the  natural  growth  of  the 
national  Jewish  life  center. 

TABLE  III 

The  Refugees  and  Palestine  Economy 

A:  1933-1939 

Agricultural  production 

Increase  in  value  of  agricultural  production . 

Capital  invested  in  colonization . . . 

Number  of  refugees  settled . about  9,600 

in  new  middle  class  settlements .  1,400 

’  in  already  existing  colonies .  700 

in  the  Moshave  Ovdim .  1,000 

in  the  Kvutzoth . . . „ .  3,600 

in  other  types  of  agricultural  settlement 2,900 

Industrial  production 

Increase  in  value  of  industrial  output...- . 

Capital  invested  in  industry  . 

Number  of  refugees  employed  in  industry .  18,000 

B:  1939-1943 


Agricultural  production  absorbed . about  12,000  refugees 

Industry  absorbed  .  22,000  refugees 

Building  trades  absorbed . , .  11,000  refugees 


Summarizing,  we  may  say:  The  national  economy  of  Pales¬ 
tine  stands  in  striking  contrast  to  the  saturated  economic  sys¬ 
tems  of  the  Western  World.  The  Palestinian  economy  cannot 
only  tolerate  but  needs  an  additional  number  of  people.  The 
Western  systems  allow  for  intensification  of  the  market  rather 
than  for  market  expansion  (under  peacetime  conditions) .  This 
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very  nature  of  the  Western  economic  systems  is  also  responsible 
for  the  damaging  conflicts  within  their  labor  markets  including 
unionized  labor.  In  the  area  of  these  conflicts  lie  the  ill-famed 
methods  of  keeping  the  market  open  for  privileged  groups  by 
force  of  employment  discrimination. 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  paragraphs  it  is  obvious  that 
from  an  economic  point  of  view  the  anti-refugee  attitude  in  most 
countries  cannot  be  described  as  solely  anti-Judaism  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  meaning  of  the  concept,  though  nobody  will  underestimate 
its  force.  Most  of  the  countries  do  not  qualify  for  a  large-scale 
absorption  of  new  immigrants  as  Palestine  does. 

The  sociological  approach  to  the  anti-refugee  attitude  in 
countries  other  than  Palestine  reveals  psychological  factors 
which  have  to  be  considered  in  addition  to  the  anti-Semitic 
opposition  to  Jewish  immigration. 

The  refugee  in  the  eyes  of  most  of  his  detractors  bears  two 
stigmata:  he  is  Jewish  and  alien.  Anti-Semitism  and  anti-alien- 
ism  are  different  social  attitudes  which  sometimes  work  together 
in  converging  on  the  same  point.  The  one  is  directed  against 
Jews  only,  the  other  against  Jews  and  non-Jewish  minority 
groups.  Anti-alienism,  moreover,  has  the  faculty  of  neutralizing 
the  unpleasant  corollary  of  partisanship  and  radicalism  which 
is  attached  to  any  kind  of  anti-Semitism,  and  of  uniting  under  lib¬ 
eral  concepts  groups  of  the  most  different  political  and  philo¬ 
sophical  shades.  Anti-alienism  thus  calls  for  the  display  of 
group  solidarity,  particularly  between  the  minority  groups  and 
the  national  majority  of  the  country.  Minority  groups  are  very 
often  eager  to  display  such  feelings  of  solidarity,  especially  if 
they  had  been  given  reason  in  the  past  to  doubt  the  degree  of 
that  solidarity,  and  if  they  are  in  real  need  of  protection  and 
security  within  the  total  of  the  national  and  political  setting  in 
their  countries.  In  that  way,  anti-alienism  in  this  and  other 
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countries  has  often  made  Jews  themselves  the  opponents  of 
Jewish  immigration.  It  has,  in  fact,  turned  Jews  with  or  without 
their  knowledge  into  anti-Semites  and  achieved  what  anti-Sem¬ 
itism  in  its  camouflage  wished  to  achieve:  to  make  the  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  Jews,  by  use  of  any  means,  universal. 

Under  these  circumstances,  additional  social  conflicts  will 
threaten  the  Jewish  refugees  in  any  attempt  to  establish  them¬ 
selves  in  foreign  countries  and  invariably  increase  the  psycho¬ 
logical  difficulties  of  their  settlement.  However,  the  refugees 
will  find  an  entirely  different  situation  when  they  turn  to  Pales¬ 
tine.  We  refer  to  a  report  by  Dr.  Weizmann  in  "The  Minutes  of 
Evidence,  Palestine  Royal  Commission,”  London,  1937,  p.  37: 
"In  the  case  of  the  immigrant  who  comes  here  his  one  aim  in 
life  is  not  only  to  make  himself  useful  but  to  create  opportunities 
for  other  people  to  come.  I  would  submit  to  the  Commission 
respectfully  that  if  they  ask  any  settler  whether  in  a  colony  or 
whether  in  a  factory,  if  he  was  happy  or  if  he  was  satisfied,  in 
ninety  cases  out  of  a  hundred  they  would  get  a  satisfactory 
answer,  but  the  one  thing  they  will  ask  is:  'Will  other  people 
come  after  me?’  and,  not  only  have  the  immigrants  not  been  a 
burden  to  the  community,  but  they  have  created  opportunities 
for  the  absorption  of  ever  more  people  on  a  larger  scale.” 

Refugees,  Deportees,  Survivors 

Our  Table  II  does  not  differentiate  between  refugees  who 
have  settled  permanently  in  the  receiving  countries  and  those 
who  have  found  only  temporary  refuge.  As  far  as  the  second 
group  is  concerned,  it  comprises,  strictly  speaking,  the  Jewish 
refugees  who  now  live  in  England  and  who  in  the  majority  of 
cases  have  not  been  promised  British  citizenship,  numbers  of 
refugees  in  the  countries  of  the  United  Nations,  such  as  France, 
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Belgium,  Holland,  etc.,  the  refugees  in  liberated  Italy,  those  in 
neutral  countries  such  as  Switzerland,  Spain,  Sweden  (not  listed 
in  our  table),  etc.,  and  finally  the  small  group  of  refugees  in  the 
free  refugee  port  in  the  United  States.  Although  we  hope  that  no 
pressure  will  be  exerted  on  all  these  Jews  after  the  war  to  leave 
the  countries  of  their  temporary  residence,  their  number  has  to 
be  added  to  those  for  whom  final  settlement  is  to  be  planned. 

Incomparably  greater  than  the  number  of  these  refugees  is 
the  number  of  deportees  who  in  their  overwhelming  majority 
will  be  homeless,  destitute,  perhaps  physically  sick  and  mentally 
affected  when  the  war  ends.  There  is  practically  no  single  Jew 
in  Europe  who  has  remained  in  the  place  of  his  former  settled 
residence.  By  far  the  greatest  percentage  of  the  deportees  con¬ 
sists  of  Polish  Jews,  Jews  brought  to  Poland  from  Central  and 
Western  Europe,  Jews  from  the  Baltic  States  and  the  Balkan 
countries,  and,  finally,  the  Jews  of  Soviet  Russia  removed  to  the 
interior  of  the  country.  Deportees  from  Western  Europe  con¬ 
stitute  the  relatively  smallest  group  among  the  deportees.  The 
total  number  of  deportees,  excluding  the  Russian  Jewish  citi¬ 
zens,  has  been  estimated  at  2,700,000.  Of  these  only  1,100,000 
(or  about  40% )  had  survived  by  the  end  of  1944.  The  remain¬ 
ing  1,600,000  who  died  at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis  during  their 
deportation,  or  at  the  places  of  their  destination,  must  be  added 
to  the  number  of  about  4,500,000  Jews  killed  by  the  Nazis  in 
the  various  countries  of  Europe  during  the  war. 

The  following  table  gives  a  survey,  according  to  countries, 
of  the  European  Jews  who,  it  is  estimated,  have  survived  in 
Nazi-occupied  Europe: 
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TABLE  IV 

Surviving  Jews  as  of  December,  1944 


Germany  .  — 

Austria  . 7,000 

Czechoslovakia  .  40,000 

Poland  .  15,000 

Lithuania . — 

Latvia  .  — 

Esthonia  .  — 

Belgium .  30,000 

Holland . — 

France  .  215,000 

Luxembourg  .  500 

Denmark . — 

Norway  . 700 

Finland  .  2,000 

Hungary  .  440,000  (?) 

Yugoslavia . . .  — 

Bulgaria .  47,000 

Rumania  . .. .  243,000 

Greece  . - .  2,000 

Italy  . 52,000 


Total  Number  of  Survivors .  1,094,200 


In  other  words,  of  the  8,200,000  Jews  in  Europe  in  1933, 
less  than  two  million  have  survived  if  there  is  included  the 
number  of  Jews  who  succeeded  in  escaping  from  Europe  to 
overseas  countries.  That  means  a  total  loss  of  75%  of  the 
Jewish  population  of  Europe  during  the  period  between  1933 
and  1944. 

We  were  in  doubt  originally  as  to  whether  this  table  should 
be  presented  in  this  connection.  It  is  inaccurate  in  every  respect. 
It  is  not  only  inaccurate  in  its  figures  which  are  based  on  con¬ 
servative  estimates  and  computed  from  various  sources  often 
conflicting  with  each  other;  it  also  is  inaccurate  in  its  statistical 
language. 
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Physical  survival,  even  if  little  harm  has  been  done  to  the 
physical  and  mental  health  of  the  individual,  will  not,  in  all 
cases,  mean  real  survival.  Reports  have  leaked  out  from  the 
liberated  countries  of  Europe  that  many  Jews  who  at  the  moment 
of  threatening  death  and  persecution  had  changed  their  religion, 
now  wish  to  remain  submerged  in  the  non-Jewish  world. 
They  do  not  want  to  return  to  the  Jewish  community  which 
they  feel  had  brought  them  to  the  brim  of  disaster.  Technically, 
it  is  not  difficult  for  them  to  eradicate  their  origin  since  all  rec¬ 
ords  have  been  destroyed  and  no  evidence  of  the  past  can  be 
established.  We  do  not  criticize  these  persons  or  pass  any 
judgment  on  their  attempt  to  escape  their  own  selves.  What  they 
have  done  and  wish  to  do  is  human,  hence  it  is  understandable, 
though  it  is  tragic. 

Much  greater  is  our  concern  about  the  rest  of  the  survivors 
who  might  have  endured  the  trial  period  without  considerable 
physical  or  mental  impairment  or  psychological  death  through 
baptism  and  yet  may  be  lost  to  the  Jewish  community.  They 
may  be  counted  among  the  survivors,  on  the  very  day  when  the 
war  ends,  but  will  they  have  survived  as  Jews  six  months  or  a 
year  or  two  years  later?  Profound  changes  in  the  social  and 
political  structure  of  Europe  already  are  looming  on  the  horizon 
of  the  old  continent.  These  changes  will  take  place,  probably  to 
varying  degrees  in  the  various  countries,  but  take  place  they  will 
whether  the  democracies  like  it  or  not.  And  they  will  reach  out 
to  absorb  ideologically  as  well  as  under  the  pressure  of  the  new 
social  and  political  systems,  great  numbers  of  Jews,  particularly 
the  younger  age  groups  among  them.  This  development  might, 
and  probably  will,  lead  to  a  further  reduction  of  the  number  of 
surviving  Jews  in  Europe.  And  we  will  have  no  power  or  con¬ 
trol  to  halt  the  process  as  soon  as  it  has  fully  started.  But  what 
weighs  much  heavier  is  that  we  will  have  no  right  to  complain 
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about  the  outcome  of  the  development  unless  we  have  done 
everything  to  offer  a  new  national  future  to  the  generation  which 
is  entitled  to  and  eager  to  build  a  new  future  for  itself.  Who 
would  dare  to  tell  these  people  after  all  their  experience  to  go 
and  knock  at  the  doors  of  foreign  countries  which  might,  at 
best,  open  a  narrow  crack  for  a  few  to  slip  through?  Would 
that  be  the  Jewish  future  we  could  make  attractive  to  them? 
Everybody  who  has  eyes  to  see  will  realize — however  many  or 
few  may  have  physically  survived  in  Europe — their  survival 
will  mean  little  to  the  total  Jewish  community  if  there  is  not 
a  Jewish  State  which  will  be  the  ground  upon  which  they  can 
build  a  secure  existence. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  question  of  the  National  Home 
in  Palestine  gains  another  new  aspect.  The  ultimate  survival  of 
the  remainder  of  European  Jewry  is  at  stake  unless  Palestine  is 
opened  to  the  Jews.  Some  day  the  problem  may  be  that  there 
will  be  not  too  many  but  too  few  European  Jews  to  be  settled  in 
Palestine.  And,  moreover:  if  the  immigration  laws  concerning 
Palestine  are  not  fundamentally  changed  in  time,  it  may  happen 
that  not  the  immigration  into  Palestine,  but  under  the  new  po¬ 
litical  and  social  systems,  emigration  from  Europe  will  become 
the  paramount  problem. 

Therefore,  there  is  only  one  point  Table  IV  demonstrates 
and  demonstrates  clearly.  The  table  is  not  a  balance  sheet  of 
the  graves  for  those  who  have  died  far  from  Judaism,  but  a 
warning  to  Jews,  through  facts  and  figures,  to  act  and  to  act 
efficiently  and  soon.  Only  then  may  we  feel  sure  that  what  the 
Table  is  telling  us  will  never  happen  again. 
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Chapter 


Governmental  and 
Intergovernmental  Aid 

Rescue  and  Reconstruction 

A  discussion  of  the  refugee  problem  in  the  light  of  the  future 
Jewish  commonwealth  in  Palestine  is  apt  to  create  the  errone¬ 
ous  impression  that  the  emphasis  has  been  shifted  from  what 
constitutes  the  core  of  the  problem,  namely,  relief  and  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  refugees,  to  factors  obviously  remote  from  the  subject, 
of  reintegrating  Jewish  nationals  into  their  ancestral  land.  It 
might,  therefore,  be  advisable  to  make  the  following  statements 
before  our  analysis  is  continued: 

1.  Relief  and  rehabilitation  of  the  Jewish  refugees  who 
have  survived  in  Europe  is  one  of  the  important  tasks  we  have 
to  face.  It  is  of  importance  in  the  sense  of  time  as  well  as  in  its 
degree.  The  rescue  work  does  not  in  any  way  rank  behind  our 
concern  over  the  upbuilding  of  Jewish  Palestine. 

2.  The  interrelationship  of  the  refugee  problem  and  the 
problem  of  national  rebirth  lies  primarily  with  the  fact  that 
Palestine  needs  additional  immigration  and  that  there  are  in 
Europe,  at  present,  comparatively  large  numbers  of  human 
forces  ready  to  be  incorporated  into  the  process  of  normal  life. 
However,  therein  also  lies  the  difference  between  the  problems. 
The  Jewish  refugee  can  fill  the  lines  of  the  Palestinian  pioneers 
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and  settlers  only  after  he  has  overcome  the  transition  period  and 
has  been  sufficiently  provided  with  food,  clothing,  medical  aid, 
etc.,  to  start  his  new  life. 

3.  On  the  basis  of  these  facts  a  sharp  line  has  to  be  drawn 
between  rescue  and  reconstruction  work.  While  Jewish  recon¬ 
struction  can  only  be  and  has  to  remain  a  Jewish  concern,  the 
relief  and  rescue  work  is  primarily  a  non-Jewish  responsibility. 
That  does  not  exclude  the  participation  of  private  Jewish  or¬ 
ganizations  in  the  administration  and  operation  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  relief  system.  It  certainly  will  also  be  necessary  for  Jewish 
funds  to  be  contributed  to  the  international  relief  work  for  Jew¬ 
ish  refugees.  But,  in  view  of  the  financial  and  physical  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  refugee  needs  in  Europe  the  Jewish  contributions 
can  constitute  only  a  part  of  the  total  relief  work  to  be  done  for 
the  Jews. 

4.  However,  it  is  equally  evident  from  these  facts  that  help 
has  to  be  extended  from  the  outside  sources  of  international 
relief  to  the  Jewish  refugee  as  long  as  he  is  not  able  to  help 
himself  irrespective  of  the  place  where  he  lives  during  the 
transition  period  from  persecution  to  his  new  start.  There  is, 
today,  a  large  number  of  refugees  in  Palestine,  and  their  need 
of  immediate  help  is  tremendous.  According  to  the  legal  reso¬ 
lutions  of  the  international  relief  organizations,  the  problem 
definitely  falls  under  the  category  of  the  United  Nations  re¬ 
lief  work.  Thus  far,  nothing  has  been  done  in  this  direction  and 
the  Yishuv  had  to  spend  a  considerable  portion  of  its  own 
limited  funds  on  the  care  of  refugees,  despite  the  outspoken 
language  of  the  resolutions  of  the  international  relief  organi¬ 
zations. 

All  these  points  lead  to  the  main  question  of  this  chapter 
as  to  what  governmental  and  intergovernmental  aid  have  done 
and  are  supposed  to  do  for  the  Jewish  refugee. 
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Political  Humanitarianism — A  Symptom  of 
Moral  Indifference 

A  brief  historical  survey  of  the  governmental  and  the  inter¬ 
governmental  boards  which  in  the  course  of  the  last  six  or  seven 
years  were  set  up  to  render  help  to  the  refugees,  reveals  an  as¬ 
tonishing  fact,  well  worthwhile  examining  a  little  closer. 

In  the  form  of  conferences  or  of  international  bodies  with  a 
clearly  defined  organizational  structure,  there  convened  between 
1938  and  1944  five  different  committees  entrusted  with  liqui¬ 
dating  or  at  least  alleviating  the  refugee  situation.  They  were, 
in  chronological  order  (according  to  the  time  of  their  first  meet¬ 
ings)  the  following  organizations: 

The  Evian  Conference,  July,  1938 
Intergovernmental  Committee,  August,  1938 
The  Bermuda  Conference,  April,  1943 
UNRRA,  November,  1943 
The  War  Refugee  Board,  January,  1944 

They  all  were  assigned  in  one  way  or  another  to  bring  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  the  problem  which  the  League  of  Nations 
and  its  affiliated  Committees  had  not  been  adequate  enough 
instruments  to  deal  with.  But  what  was  so  surprising  in  the  setup 
of  these  organizations  was  the  fact  that  all  of  them  in  their  work 
essentially  followed  the  pattern  of  the  League  of  Nations,  al¬ 
though  this  pattern  so  obviously  proved  unsuccessful. 

They  all  were,  in  principle,  based  on  the  idea  of  cooperation 
of  power  states  in  matters  of  little  or  no  importance  to  the 
power  interests  of  the  individual  state  organism.  That  means, 
they  conceived  of  their  agenda  as  a  humanitarian  task.  And 
they  were,  in  their  procedural  plans,  further  bound  to  a  scheme 
of  pseudo-realism  in  approaching  the  refugee  problem. 

As  far  as  the  first  point  is  concerned,  the  plans  of  the 
organizations  to  consider  the  refugee  problem  as  a  humani- 
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tarian  task  were  a  hopeless  undertaking  and  could  not  be  taken 
seriously  by  anybody.  Yet  all  the  groups  convened,  according 
to  the  wording  of  their  initiating  Resolutions,  to  serve  humani¬ 
tarian  purposes.  Humanitarianism  in  political  affairs  is  an  un¬ 
mistakable  symptom  of  indifference.  For,  humanitarianism  up¬ 
sets  and  contradicts  the  principles  of  power.  Exactly  the  same 
approach  had  contributed  to  the  failure  of  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions.  The  League,  too,  in  matters  concerning  refugees  had 
disregarded  the  fact  that  a  political  organization  was  not 
equipped  for  holy  missions. 

However,  it  was  no  less  fallacious  to  reduce  the  problem 
to  questions  of  economic,  social  or  political  planning.  The 
refugee  problem,  from  the  international  angle,  never  was 
merely  an  economic  problem.  As  mentioned  above,  no  country 
would  have  suffered  economically  from  absorbing  a  propor¬ 
tionate  number  of  refugees.  On  the  contrary,  many  countries 
could  have  profited  from  additional  immigration  and  from  an 
increase  in  their  material  and  human  resources  through  the 
influx  of  new  settlers.  Thus,  to  discuss  the  problem  in  terms  of 
national  economies  was  pointless.  It  was  equally  meaningless 
to  examine  the  social  and  political  conditions  of  the  countries 
as  to  whether  they  would  allow  for  receiving  new  settlers.  It 
was  quite  clear  from  the  very  beginning,  and  from  what  every¬ 
body  knew  by  historical  experience,  that  large-scale  immigra¬ 
tion  would  be  resented  by  the  native  population  of  any  country 
under  any  conditions.  There  never  was  in  history  a  peaceful 
penetration  of  a  country  by  foreign  elements.  The  mere  arrival 
of  foreign  people  in  relatively  large  numbers  has  always  created 
fear,  resistance  and  hostility.  The  resettlement  plans,  finally, 
which  were  designated  to  settle  through  international  efforts 
compact  numbers  of  refugees  in  vacant  areas  of  certain  over¬ 
seas  countries,  were  doomed  to  failure  unless  the  psychological 
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factor  was  taken  into  account:  that  pioneering  assumed  the 
presence  of  strong  inner  ties  of  the  settlers  to  the  land  they 
were  going  to  cultivate.  When  the  first  settlers  came  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  they  planted  the  many  desires  of  their  hearts  into  the  strange 
soil  by  the  labor  of  their  hands:  desires  for  riches,  adventures, 
freedom,  individual  and  communal  security,  etc.  Without 
these  desires,  the  land  would  have  been  meaningless  to  them. 
In  fact,  it  lost  its  meaning  and  value  to  many  of  them  whose 
desires  died  down  under  the  impact  of  their  experience. 

No  effort  was  made  by  the  international  organizations  to 
attack  the  Jewish  refugee  problem  at  its  roots.  The  problem 
was  not  created  through  a  lack  of  humanitarianism — though 
the  inhumane  policy  of  the  Nazi  regime  had  intensified  it  to 
tragic  proportions.  In  a  similar  sense,  humanitarianism  could 
not  solve  the  problem.  Irrespective  of  the  role  humanitarian 
emotions  were  called  upon  to  play  in  the  story  of  the  Jewish 
refugee,  the  Jews  themselves  could  not  accept  the  humanitarian 
interpretation  of  their  national  tragedy.  European  Jews  had  not 
been  merely  guests  in  their  countries  of  former  residence  who 
had  lost  the  privilege  of  hospitality  through  the  lack  of  decency 
on  the  part  of  their  hosts;  they  had  been  legally  accepted  cit¬ 
izens.  It  is  equally  true  that  they  did  not  appeal  to  the  charitable 
instincts  of  other  countries  and  did  not  wish  to  be  given  merely 
asylum — to  remain  as  guests  there  as  long  as  they  were  tol¬ 
erated.  They  wished  to  be  integrated  into  the  national  life  of 
the  receiving  countries. 

If  the  international  organizations  genuinely  intended  to 
view  the  problem  in  its  real  economic,  social  and  political  im¬ 
plications,  then  the  solution  was  available  long  before  the  crisis. 
While  so  much  effort  was  spent  on  exploring  possibilities  of 
colonization  in  Santo  Domingo,  Madagascar,  Uganda,  or  Alaska 
and  Australia,  Palestine  had  grown  economically  and  socially 
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to  a  stage  where  additional  immigration  into  that  country  would 
have  been  for  the  benefit  of  Jews  as  well  as  of  international 
commerce,  trade  and  social  life.  If  the  representatives  of  the 
various  states  had  sat  together  and  had  considered  with  the 
courage  of  unbiased  leaders  the  reestablishment  of  Palestine 
as  a  Jewish  state,  the  problem  would  have  been  solved  in  no 
time.  However,  Palestine  was  not  mentioned.  One  cannot  help 
doubting  whether,  under  these  circumstances,  the  representatives 
of  the  United  Nations  had  any  serious  intention  to  take  efficient 
measures  except  to  save  their  own  faces. 

Now  is  the  time  to  discuss  these  facts  freely.  We  are 
approaching  a  point  in  the  course  of  world  development  where 
the  refugee  problem  will  become  just  one  part  of  the  overall 
Jewish  question.  It  will  no  longer  be  possible  to  delay,  by 
interim  measures,  the  solution  of  the  refugee  problem  while 
the  fundamentals  of  the  Jewish  question  are  overlooked.  Inter¬ 
national  help  is  needed  in  both  directions:  first,  to  make  the 
remaining  numbers  of  Jewish  survivors  in  Europe  human 
beings  again  by  giving  them  the  necessary  food,  clothing,  and 
medical  aid;  and,  secondly,  by  establishing  a  Jewish  Common¬ 
wealth  in  Palestine  where  the  rescued  people  can  be  integrated 
into  the  pattern  of  normal  living.  However,  if  there  should 
not  be  a  thorough  change  in  the  working  policy  of  the  inter¬ 
national  organizations,  the  Jewish  question,  including  the 
Jewish  refugee  question,  will  not  find  the  solution  which  will 
be  adequate  to  secure  world  peace. 

Many  Plans  and  No  Action 

How  much  a  thorough  change  in  the  international  relief 
and  rehabilitation  system  will  be  needed  in  the  near  future 
might  become  clearer  from  the  following  survey. 
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1.  The  Evian  Conference.  In  March,  1938,  President 
Roosevelt  invited  thirty-eight  American  and  European  countries 
to  consider  what  steps  could  be  taken  to  facilitate  the  settlement 
in  other  countries  of  political  refugees  from  Germany  including 
Austria.  The  intergovernmental  group  met  at  Evian-les-Bains 
in  France.  The  various  countries  expressed,  through  their  repre¬ 
sentatives,  their  theoretical  willingness  to  aid  the  refugees,  but 
all  of  them,  virtually  without  exception,  presented  insurmoun¬ 
table  obstacles  which  stood  in  the  way  of  taking  action.  Most 
interesting  among  the  answers  given  by  the  representatives  of 
the  various  countries  were  those  of  certain  South  American 
Republics  and  that  of  Lord  Winterton,  representing  Great 
Britain.  The  South  American  countries  admitted  their  need  of 
immigration,  but  felt  that  they  could  not  offer  any  practical 
proposal  because  of  their  own  unemployment  problems  and 
because  of  the  presence  of  large  German  groups  among  their 
population  and  extensive  trade  agreements  with  Germany, 
which  would  not  allow  additional  Jewish  immigration.  The 
answer  of  Lord  Winterton  was:  "The  United  Kingdom  is  not 
a  country  of  immigration;  it  is  highly  industrialized,  fully  popu¬ 
lated  and  is  still  faced  with  the  problem  of  unemployment.  For 
economic  and  social  reasons,  the  traditional  policy  of  granting 
asylum  can  only  be  applied  within  narrow  limits.”*  Ques¬ 
tioned  about  the  possibilities  of  a  large-scale  settlement  of  ref¬ 
ugees  in  Palestine,  Lord  Winterton  gave  the  discouraging 
answer  (and  everybody  who  knew  this  phraseology  realized 
how  discouraging  it  was)  "that  that  country  was  under  study”. 
However,  Lord  Winterton  assured  the  world  that  Great  Britain 
was  examining  the  possibility  of  settling  Jewish  refugees  in  her 
Kenya  colony. 


*  Cf.  Address  by  Myron  C.  Taylor,  October  3,  1938,  Department  of  State 
Release,  Vol.  XIX,  No.  471,  Publication  1242,  October  8,  1938. 
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About  a  week  after  the  Conference  had  met,  a  Resolution 
was  adopted  which  recognized  that  "the  involuntary  emigration 
of  large  numbers  of  people,  of  different  creeds,  economic  condi¬ 
tions,  professions  and  trades,  is  disturbing  to  the  general  econ¬ 
omy”  and  "that  a  long-range  program  should  be  envisaged, 
whereby  assistance  to  involuntary  emigrants,  actual  and  poten¬ 
tial,  may  be  coordinated  within  the  framework  of  existing 
migration  laws  and  practices  of  government.” 

Today  we  fully  realize  that  the  Evian  Conference  was  the 
first  battle  of  the  war  which  the  democracies  lost  against  Hitler. 
The  Conference  was  the  darkest  hour  of  democracy  since  it 
represented  a  clear  declaration  that  the  democratic  countries 
were  unprepared  to  stand  the  test  of  history.  To  find  a  way 
out  of  the  self-created  difficulties,  the  Conference  adopted  an 
amendment  to  its  Resolution  which  provided  "that  there  should 
meet  at  London  an  Intergovernmental  Committee  consisting 
of  such  representatives  as  the  governments  participating  in  the 
Evian  meeting  may  desire  to  designate.  This  committee  shall 
continue  and  develop  the  work  of  the  intergovernmental  meet¬ 
ing  at  Evian.”  That  was  the  birth  hour  of  the  Intergovern¬ 
mental  Committee  on  Refugees. 

2.  The  Intergovernmental  Committee.  The  first  Intergov¬ 
ernmental  Committee  meeting  under  the  Chairmanship  of 
Lord  Winterton  took  place  in  London  oj\  August  3,  1938,  and 
defined  its  task  as  "that  of  substituting  an  orderly  system  of 
departure  from  countries  whence  there  is  involuntary  emigra¬ 
tion  for  the  existing  disorderly  exodus  of  men,  women  and 
children  who  have  no  definite  place  to  go.”*  In  February,  1939, 
Sir  Herbert  Emerson,  at  that  time  High  Commissioner  at  the 
League  of  Nations  for  Refugees  Coming  from  Germany,  was 


*  British  Foreign  Office  Report,  August  3,  1938,  p.  2. 
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made  Director  of  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  and  has 
remained  in  that  position. 

Without  criticizing  the  leadership  of  Sir  Herbert  Emerson 
and  underestimating  the  great  efforts  the  Committee  made  to 
meet  the  refugee  problem,  the  achievements  of  the  Committee  up 
to  date  are,  on  the  whole,  disappointing.  At  first,  many  precious 
months  were  wasted  on  discussions  with  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  to  organize  a  planned  emigration  of  refugees  from  Cen¬ 
tral  Europe.  Later,  the  work  of  the  Committee  was  limited  to 
sporadic  relief  actions  and  migration  aid  on  behalf  of  some  few 
thousand  refugees  out  of  the  total  of  many  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands.  At  no  time,  however,  was  the  problem  tackled  in  its  total 
ambit.  This  is  the  more  important  since  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  still  constitutes  a  fundamental  factor  in  the  relief 
and  rehabilitation  process  designed  to  take  place  in  the  postwar 
period. 

In  the  meantime,  the  functions  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  have  crystalized  into  two  definite  plans.  Both  of 
them  will  place  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  into  a  close 
interrelationship  with  UNRRA. 

It  will  be  the  one  function  of  the  Intergovernmental  Com¬ 
mittee  ''of  finding  places  of  settlement  for  those  persons  who 
have  been  obliged  to  leave  their  homes  for  reasons  of  race, 
religion  or  political  belief,  and  who  cannot  or  do  not  desire  to 
be  repatriated.”*  UNRRA,  on  the  other  hand,  is  understood 
to  assist  in  the  care  and  repatriation  of  such  of  these  persons  as 
can,  and  are  willing,  to  return  to  their  countries  of  origin  or  of 
permanent  residence.  This  division  of  functions  between  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  and  UNRRA  has  been  defined 
by  Sir  Herbert  Emerson  as  the  distinction  between  the  care  for 

*  Report  of  the  Fourth  Plenary  Session  of  the  Intergovernmental  Committee 
on  Refugees,  August  15-17,  1944,  London,  p.  18. 
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the  so-called  short-term  refugees,  who  are  to  be  taken  care  of 
by  UNRRA,  and  long-term  refugees,  whose  care  will  be  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  Intergovernmental  Committee.* 

The  other  function  of  the  Intergovernmental  Committee 
will  pertain  to  providing  stateless  refugees,  or  refugees  who  do 
not,  in  fact,  enjoy  the  protection  of  any  government,  with  travel 
documents.  This  work  will  be  an  additional  supplement  to  the 
operations  by  UNRRA  in  the  field  of  relief  and  rehabilitation. 
Judging  by  our  experience  after  the  last  World  War,  this 
activity  of  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  will  be  of  great 
importance.  To  an  incomparably  greater  degree  than  after 
1918,  masses  of  people  will  be  left  in  all  corners  of  Europe, 
when  this  war  ends,  without  any  identification  papers  and 
without  any  possibility  that  identification  papers  can  be  fur¬ 
nished  for  them  since  all  records  of  the  past  will  have  been 
destroyed. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  Resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  cover  an  integral  part  of  the 
preparatory  work  for  reconstruction  in  the  coming  postwar 
era.  But  one  cannot  help  but  wonder  why  the  Intergovern¬ 
mental  Committee  has  restricted  its  functions  to  measures  in 
the  field  of  technicalities  which,  though  important,  do  not  even 
touch  the  central  factors  of  the  resettlement  process.  Passports 
are  certainly  important  but  still  more  important  are  the  coun¬ 
tries  to  which  the  bearers  of  the  passports  could  go.  Such  coun¬ 
tries  cannot  be  found  if  they  are  not  on  the  map.  We  are  sure 
the  Intergovernmental  Committee  has  thoroughly  searched  its 

*  Sir  Herbert  Emerson,  Postwar  Problems  of  Refugees:  Foreign  Affairs 
(1943),  Vol.  21,  No.  2. — Criticism  has  been  raised  against  the  differentiation 
between  short-  and  long-term  refugees  as  an  artificial  one  since  the  borderline 
between  both  categories  is  fluid.  Groups  of  persons  who  may  today  be  regarded 
as  short-term  refugees  may  lose  their  prospects  of  repatriation  tomorrow  and 
thus  fall  into  the  long-term  category',  and  vice  versa  .(See  Zorah  Warhaftig, 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation,  New  York,  1944  p.  152.) 
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maps  but  we  doubt  whether  it  could  put  its  finger  on  any  spot 
of  the  globe  outside  of  Palestine  where  large  numbers  of  refu¬ 
gees  could  be  settled  after  the  war.  Moreover,  no  decision  has 
been  reached  as  to  who  should  finance  the  transportation,  shelter 
and  temporary  maintenance  of  the  refugees  in  the  countries  of 
resettlement  after  such  countries  have  been  located.  The  Inter¬ 
governmental  Committee  cannot  do  it  out  of  its  limited  funds. 
But  there  is  no  other  organization  to  do  it  in  its  stead.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  further  that  the  Committee  which  was  largely 
the  creation  of  England  and  the  United  States  might  not  always 
have  the  full  cooperation  of  the  various  governments  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  that  friction  might  result  from  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  questions  in  a  manner  which  sometimes  might  run 
counter  to  the  material  interests  of  the  individual  states. 

In  whatever  direction  the  work  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  will  develop  in  the  future,  this  much  is  clear:  that 
the  responsible  statesmen  seemed  to  feel  that  the  Committee 
did  not  have  enough  authority  and  power  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  total  refugee  problem.  This  feeling  was  implied,  at 
least,  in  the  suggestion  of  the  British  Foreign  Secretary  Anthony 
Eden  when,  during  a  visit  to  Washington,  early  in  1943,  he 
made  the  proposal  to  establish  new  principles  of  international 
action  in  behalf  of  the  ever  increasing  numbers  of  refugees  in 
the  world.  The  favorable  response  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  this  suggestion  indicates  that  official  circles  in 
Washington  shared  this  feeling. 

3.  The  Bermuda  Conference.  The  result  of  Mr.  Eden’s 
initiative  was  the  meeting  held  by  the  representatives  of  the 
British  and  American  Governments  at  Hamilton,  in  April, 
1943.  It  became  known  as  the  Bermuda  Conference. 

Only  after  Governmental  archives  are  opened  after  the  war, 
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will  we  know  completely  what  went  on  behind  the  closed  doors 
of  the  Conference.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  meetings  of  the 
Conference  were  shrouded  in  a  great  deal  of  secrecy.  The  press 
was  excluded  and  even  the  representatives  of  Jewish  organiza¬ 
tions  were  denied  admission,  though  they  might  have  been 
admitted  at  least  as  legitimate  observers,  since  the  Jewish  ref¬ 
ugees  constituted  the  majority  of  the  refugee  population.  The 
conferees  stressed  the  confidential  nature  of  the  Conference  by 
pointing  to  the  fact  that  their  recommendations  and  resolutions 
concerned  governments  other  than  those  represented  in  the 
Bermuda  Conference  and  involved  military  considerations.  In 
the  official  bulletin  which  was  issued  after  the  Conference,  it 
was  merely  stated  that  "the  delegates  to  the  Bermuda  Con¬ 
ference  agreed  on  the  necessity  of  building  up  an  efficient 
machinery  of  international  consultation  and  collaboration 
through  an  intergovernmental  committee  constituted  on  the 
widest  basis  and  with  all  possible  means  of  action  at  its  dis¬ 
posal.  .  .  .  The  committee  should  incorporate  the  Intergovern¬ 
mental  Committee  which  existed  before  the  war  but  it  was 
planned  on  a  wider  basis  and  with  much  greater  authority.”* 

No  official  document  ever  issued  used  more  general  lan¬ 
guage  and  evaporated  into  such  mystic  conclusions  as  that  on 
the  Bermuda  Conference.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees 
died  and  many  more  thousands  were  exposed  to  threats  of 
death  and  persecution  while  the  Conference  adjourned  in  an 
air  of  self-satisfaction  about  its  humanitarian  ideas.  For  mere 
humanitarian  ideas  remained  the  resolutions  adopted  at  Hamil¬ 
ton  and  no  action  whatsoever  was  taken.  Nonetheless,  we  do 
not  agree  with  those  who  allege  that  the  participants  in  the 

*  Cf.  United  States  Government:  Note  of  February  25,  1943;  final  com¬ 
munique  of  the  Bermuda  Conference  published  on  April  30,  1943;  Parliamentary 
Debates,  House  of  Commons,  May  19,  1943,  Parliamentary  Debates,  House  of 
Lords,  July  28,  1943. 
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Bermuda  Conference  convened  solely  for  reasons  of  expediency. 
The  Conference,  in  our  opinion,  remains  a  pledge  to  the  world 
by  the  American  and  British  Governments  that  the  refugee 
problem  will  remain  a  part  of  the  complexity  of  problems  of 
the  future  world  reconstruction  to  be  dealt  with  by  both  Gov¬ 
ernments.  In  other  words,  despite  the  lack  of  concrete  results 
— which  was  so  tragic  for  the  Jewish  refugees — good  will  cer¬ 
tainly  existed  at  the  Conference  and  is  to  be  taken  as  part  of  a 
binding  promise.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  out  of  the  plans  of  the 
Bermuda  Conference  an  organization  may  develop  at  some 
future  date  which  will  tackle  the  reconstruction  work  for  the 
refugees  on  the  wide  international  basis  envisaged  at  Bermuda. 
On  the  agenda  of  that  future  organization,  Palestine,  we  assume, 
will  occupy  first  place. 

4.  UNRRA.  UNRRA  differs  from  the  organizations  which 
have  been  set  up  to  bring  about  the  liquidation  of  the  refugee 
problem  according  to  its  function  as  it  has  been  defined  in  the 
Agreement  of  November  9,  1943,  adopted  by  the  Governments 
of  the  forty-four  United  Nations.  From  the  beginning,  and  down 
to  the  smallest  detail  of  its  plans,  UNRRA  was  conceived  as  an 
international  relief  organization  designed  to  bring  immediate 
help  to  the  population  of  Europe  in  general,  and  to  the  refugees, 
in  particular,  as  soon  as  military  operations  would  allow  relief 
action.  In  principle,  UNRRA  is  a  non-political  organization 
concerned  with  rendering  help  to  the  needy  masses  of  the  liber¬ 
ated  countries  by  providing  food,  clothing,  medical  aid  and 
other  necessities  of  life  for  them,  as  the  situation  after  the  war 
might  demand.  It  is  political  only  in  the  sense  that  enemy  or 
ex-enemy  nationals  are  supposed  to  be  excluded  from  receiving 
its  services.  But  what  is  most  important  is  that  UNRRA  is  not 
expected  to  liquidate  the  refugee  problem.  Whatever  the  inter¬ 
pretation  may  be,  its  work  is  charity  and  not  reconstruction. 
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The  concept  of  charity,  to  be  sure,  has  undergone  funda¬ 
mental  changes  during  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years.  The  con¬ 
notation  of  philanthropic  giving,  which  formerly  had  been 
implied  in  it,  has  been  eliminated  and  replaced  by  the  more 
constructive  idea  of  restoring,  through  social  service,  to  stand¬ 
ards  of  normalcy,  the  situation  of  an  individual  or  a  group  in 
need.  This  is  not  the  place  to  explain  what  has  brought  about 
this  new  philosophy  of  social  work.  We  wish  to  indicate  only 
that  in  back  of  this  philosophy  lies  the  psychological  theory 
that  a  needy  person  cannot  make  efficient  use  of  material  help 
unless  the  material  help  is  a  means  of  recreating  in  him  the 
feeling  of  security  he  has  lost.  The  standards  of  normalcy 
which  social  work  tries  to  restore  through  its  services  are,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  understood  in  psychological  terms  rather  than  in 
terms  of  economic  thinking. 

This  philosophy  was  expressed  by  UNRRA  when  it 
declared  in  one  of  its  first  resolutions  that  it  was  going  to  help 
people  to  help  themselves.  That  clearly  determines  the  scope 
and  limits  of  UNRRA’s  work.  It  is  limited  in  the  sense  that 
UNRRA  cannot  be  expected  to  contribute  to  the  liquidation 
of  the  needs  which  will  arise  in  the  war-torn  world  in  the  near 
future.  Other  organizations  will  have  to  step  in  to  do  that  job. 
However,  UNRRA  will  be  the  only  organization  with  fully 
authorized  international  power  to  guide  the  surviving  victims 
of  the  European  situation  to  a  point  where  they  can  start  their 
life  anew  and  in  a  state  of  more  or  less  complete  security. 

The  services  which  UNRRA  will  be  called  upon  to  render 
are  of  a  two-fold  character:  first,  emergency  aid  with  regard  to 
the  daily  necessities  of  many  millions  of  people  who  have  been 
left  in  utter  destitution  through  the  "scorched  earth”  tactics  of 
the  Axis  powers  in  the  period  when  their  armies  retreated,  and 
through  their  deliberate  policy  of  weakening  by  every  con- 
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ceivable  means  the  nations  they  overran  in  order  to  assure  their 
subjugation;  second,  care  for  the  many  millions  of  displaced 
persons  by  providing  for  them  transportation  facilities  and 
organizing  their  movement  to  places  of  new  settlement.  Meas¬ 
ures  in  both  categories,  according  to  the  principles  of  UNRRA, 
will  involve  agricultural  and  industrial  rehabilitation  so  that  the 
passive  reception  of  help  can  gradually  be  turned  into  self-help. 

In  view  of  the  scope  and  principles  of  UNRRA’s  work,  the 
following  problems  seem  to  be  of  special  importance: 

a)  Since  UNRRA  is  an  organization  of  international  au¬ 
thority  designed  to  bring  help  to  all  people  in  the  liberated 
countries,  and  to  those  in  enemy  or  ex-enemy  countries  who 
are  members  of  the  United  Nations  or  have  been  persecuted 
by  the  enemy  because  of  their  race  or  religion,  any  other  relief 
action  organized  by  organizations  other  than  UNRRA  can  be 
only  of  supplementary  nature.  It  would  be  a  duplication  of 
tasks  and  services  if  other  organizations  would  step  into  the 
field  of  UNRRA  and  take  over  operations  clearly  defined  as 
the  work  of  the  international  relief  system.  That  is  particularly 
true  with  regard  to  the  surviving  Jews  in  Europe.  It  is  a  matter 
of  logic  that  the  Jews  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe  fall 
under  the  category  of  persons  to  be  helped  by  UNRRA.  More¬ 
over,  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake  if  Jewish  political  leadership 
were  to  make  the  Jews  an  exception  in  the  system  of  interna¬ 
tional  responsibilities.  Why  should  a  Jew  in  Rumania  or  in 
Greece  not  be  entitled  to  the  same  amount  of  material  help, 
and  the  same  degree  of  personal  care,  as  a  non-Jewish  person 
of  Rumanian  or  Greek  nationality?  It  would  seem  that  the 
Jews  themselves  would  advocate  a  kind  of  discrimination 
against  their  co-nationals  in  other  countries  by  putting  into  op¬ 
eration  their  own  relief  and  rehabilitation  machinery,  although 
the  United  Nations  had  justly  agreed  upon  universal  relief  work 
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without  regard  to  the  difference  of  Jewish  or  non-Jewish  origin 
of  persons  in  the  liberated  countries.  Of  course,  that  does  not 
mean  that  the  Jews  in  the  world  are  exempted  from  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  cause  of  Jewish  need  in  Europe.  To  help 
UNRRA  by  voluntary  work  and  funds,  to  develop  and  broaden 
their  relief  activities,  will  be  most  desirable.  It  would  be  a 
misapprehension  of  our  analysis  of  the  problem  to  go  to  the 
other  extreme  and  to  assume  that  any  Jewish  contribution,  in 
terms  of  money  or  work,  would  interfere  with  UNRRA’s  plans. 
Other  nations,  such  as  the  Poles,  the  French,  the  Dutch,  the 
Norwegians,  etc.,  have  always  received,  and  probably  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  receive,  material  help  from  their  respective  national 
groups  abroad.  In  a  similar  sense,  Jewish  contributions  to  the 
European  relief  work  for  Jews  cannot  be  questioned.  What 
we  wish  to  say  is  merely  that  the  Jews  should  not  go  beyond 
sound  judgment,  which  alone  can  make  good  will  effective. 

b)  Of  course,  nobody  will  deny  that  the  Jewish  population 
of  Europe,  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  European  popu¬ 
lation,  will  be  in  a  state  of  greater  destitution  when  the  war 
ends.  Although  we  do  not  think  that  this  is  a  reason  to  place 
the  burden  of  relief  on  the  shoulders  of  world  Jewry,  we  defi¬ 
nitely  think  that  the  problem  calls  for  revisions  in  the  structural 
setup  of  UNRRA.  UNRRA  has  excluded  from  membership 
in  its  organization  any  national  unit  which  has  no  governmental 
authority  of  its  own.  Consequently,  the  Jews  had  not  received 
seats,  even  as  regular  observers,  at  the  meetings  of  the  Council. 
The  Jews,  therefore,  have  no  way  of  advising  or  effectively 
influencing  the  relief  policy  of  UNRRA,  nor  of  interpreting 
Jewish  needs  in  Europe  for  UNRRA  authorities.  This  situation 
is  apt  to  create  confusion.  Not  only  are  Jewish  problems  inade¬ 
quately  presented,  within  the  framework  of  the  relief  plans  of 
UNRRA,  but  Jewish  hopes  for  a  definite  national  status  in  the 
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postwar  world  are  implicitly  ignored.  This  might  constitute  a 
precedent  strong  enough  to  affect  Jewish  plans  for  independent 
national  status  in  Palestine.  It  may  be  argued  that  our  claims 
on  Palestine  have  no  bearing  on  United  Nations  relief  policies, 
and  that  relief  policies  do  not  constitute  a  political  document. 
Both  observations  are  valid;  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  creative 
force  behind  the  agreement  of  forty-four  nations  on  any  ques¬ 
tion  of  international  life  is  a  definite  political  will.  Moreover, 
America,  as  one  of  the  greatest  powers  among  the  United 
Nations,  has  recognized  the  Jewish  claim  to  Palestine  through 
her  President  and  both  of  her  major  political  parties.  It  would 
be  a  grave  contradiction  if  the  highest  authorities  of  a  nation 
and  the  terms  of  an  international  agreement  in  which  that 
nation  has  a  leading  part,  were  in  conflict  with  each  other. 

c)  One  of  the  first  Resolutions  of  UNRRA  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows:  "All  those  refugees  who  are  unwilling  or  unable  to 
return  to  their  countries  of  origin  will  be  helped  to  settle  in 
other  countries.”  The  Resolution  refers  to  the  plans  of  UNRRA 
designed  to  deal  with  displaced  persons.  As  mentioned  above, 
the  responsibility  of  UNRRA  in  helping  the  displaced  persons 
to  establish  themselves  in  countries  of  new  settlement,  consti¬ 
tutes  one  of  the  two  chief  functions  of  the  organization.  Sur¬ 
prisingly  enough,  whenever  UNRRA  and  other  governmental 
organizations  have  discussed  resettlement  plans  for  displaced 
persons,  no  mention  has  been  made  of  Palestine  as  one  of  the 
most  important  areas  of  resettlement  for  Jewish  refugees.  Still 
more  surprising,  however,  is  the  fact  that  no  step  has  been  taken 
to  encourage  the  resettlement  of  Jewish  refugees  in  Palestine, 
or  to  support  the  refugees  already  in  Palestine  in  their  resettle¬ 
ment  process.  Palestine  today  has  a  great  number  of  refugees, 
relatively  more  than  any  other  country  outside  of  Europe,  the 
majority  of  them  destitute  and  in  dire  need  of  material  help. 
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One  of  the  most  urgent  problems  concerning  the  refugees  in 
Palestine  is  the  lack  of  housing  facilities.  Hundreds  of  refugees 
who  have  arrived  there  are  forced  to  sleep  in  barns  and  stores, 
often  on  the  bare  ground  under  the  open  sky.  That  is  not  only 
true  of  individuals,  but  sometimes  of  whole  families,  including 
infants  in  arms.  It  seems  somewhat  paradoxical  that  Palestine 
organized  a  unit  for  the  relief  operations  of  UNRRA  in  the 
Balkans,  while  to  date  UNRRA  has  not  given  much  thought  to 
establishing  a  relief  unit  for  Palestine.*  We  certainly  do  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  liberated  countries  in  Europe  are  in 
such  a  desolate  state  of  public  organization  that  they  need  help 
from  outside  in  finding  their  way  back  to  normalcy,  and  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  Palestine  has  reached  a  level  of  highly  per¬ 
fected  inner  administration,  and  is  in  the  process  of  self- 
controlled  organic  growth.  But  that  cannot  minimize  the  fact 
that  it  has  a  refugee  problem  to  tackle,  and  that  this  refugee 
problem  falls  into  the  category  of  international  responsibility. 
This  problem  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  upbuilding  of  the 
national  home,  and  has  no  connection  with  political  questions. 
The  request  for  help  from  UNRRA  for  the  clothing  and  hous¬ 
ing  of  refugees  in  Palestine  until  they  can  be  incorporated  into 

*  See  Palcor,  New  York,  Vol.  XI,  No.  81,  June  19,  1944;  and  elsewhere. — 
The  Jewish  Agency  and  the  Vaad  Leumi  jointly  set  up  a  committee  which  sub¬ 
sequently  assumed  the  name  of  "Palestine  Jewish  Council  for  Relief  Abroad”. 
A  number  of  Palestine  Jewish  organizations  are  represented  thereon.  The 
Chairman  is  Dr.  A.  Katznelson,  General  Secretary  of  the  Vaad  Leumi.  The 
main  task  of  the  Council  is  to  mobilize,  train  and  dispatch  units  to  work  within 
the  framework  of  the  Cairo  Council  of  Voluntary  Organizations  for  Balkan 
Relief.  The  Palestine  Jewish  Council  was  already  in  existence  in  the  days  of 
MERRA  (Middle-Eastern  Refugee  and  Relief  Administration).  On  the  initia¬ 
tive  of  MERRA,  the  Jewish  Agency  organized  relief  units  in  Palestine  from 
which  the  present  relief  organization  originated.  To  date,  about  sixty  volunteers 
are  mobilized  for  work  in  the  Balkans,  particularly  in  Greece,  Albania  and 
Yugoslavia.  Tire  training  of  the  volunteers  has  been  financed  by  the  Yishuv. 
(Quoted  from  a  letter  from  Leo  Herrmann  to  Dr.  Zorah  Warhaftig;  Jerusalem, 
December  11,  1944.)  In  the  meantime,  the  first  Jewish  relief  unit  has  left 
for  Greece. 
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the  productive  process  of  the  country,  is  legally  and  admini¬ 
stratively  justified.  UNRRA  has  large  stores  of  building  mate¬ 
rials  and  textiles  in  the  Middle  East,  a  part  of  which  could  be 
made  available  to  Palestinian  refugees. 

d)  However,  despite  the  sharp  criticism  which  has  recently 
been  employed  against  UNRRA  particularly  in  the  English 
press,  we  think  that  UNRRA  as  an  organization  financed  and 
administered  by  forty-four  nations  represents  a  long  step  for¬ 
ward  in  planning  for  the  postwar  world.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  cardinal  fault  of  UNRRA  lies  with  the  fact  that  it  is  power¬ 
less  and  lacks  authority.  In  order  to  obtain  shipping  facilities 
and  to  deliver  its  goods  to  places  in  liberated  countries,  it  has 
to  clear  its  movements  in  every  instance  with  Allied  military 
and  political  leaders.  That  has  been  a  great  handicap  in  the 
relief  operations  of  UNRRA,  particularly  in  the  Balkans.  We 
must  not  forget  that  the  efficiency  of  UNRRA’s  relief  activities 
depends  not  only  on  its  organization  and  administration,  but 
equally  on  the  conditions  under  which  it  has  to  operate.  It  has 
been  perhaps  less  efficient  in  the  Balkans  because  the  Balkans 
are  in  a  state  of  political  turmoil.  What  kind  of  authority  and 
power  should  UNRRA  have  in  order  to  supersede  conflicts 
between  rival  governments,  or  to  overrule  orders  by  highest 
military  authorities?  Since  UNRRA  always  will  have  to  work 
in  crisis  situations,  it  will  never  reach  the  point  of  theoretical 
perfection  of  which  some  people  may  dream  in  the  remoteness 
of  their  speculations.  In  any  event,  the  creation  of  UNRRA  is 
the  first  symptom  of  a  world  which  has  made  its  individual 
problems  a  common  concern. 

5)  The  War  Refugee  Board.  When  by  the  end  of  1943 
over  two  and  a  half  million  Jews  still  had  been  left  in  Europe, 
in  a  most  dangerous  situation,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  took  the  initiative  to  set  up  a  new  organization  "to  take 
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action  for  the  immediate  rescue  from  the  Nazis  of  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  persecuted  minorities  of  Europe — racial,  reli¬ 
gious  or  political — all  civilian  victims  of  enemy  savagery.”  The 
organization  was  called  into  being  by  an  Executive  Order  on 
January  22,  1944,  and  has  since  then  become  known  as  the 
War  Refugee  Board. 

The  War  Refugee  Board  is  an  emergency  organization 
devoted  solely  to  bringing  immediate  help  to  those  persons  in 
Nazi-dominated  Europe  who  can  be  reached  through  agree¬ 
ments  with  satellite  governments  or  through  underground 
channels  secretly  established  in  enemy  countries.  It  is  a  purely 
American  organization,  financed  and  administered  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Government.  The  Board  consists  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Secretary  of  War.  John 
W.  Pehle  of  the  Treasury  Department  was  appointed  Executive 
Director.  Mr.  Pehle  appointed  Mr.  Ira  Hirschmann,  a  New 
York  business  executive,  as  the  War  Refugee  Board’s  represen¬ 
tative  in  Istanbul,  and  Mr.  Robert  C.  Dexter,  former  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Unitarian  Service  Committee,  as  the  Board’s  agent 
in  Lisbon.  Other  representatives  were  assigned  to  various  im¬ 
portant  observation  posts  in  the  neutral  countries  of  Europe. 

The  functions  of  the  Board  are  limited  by  the  very  nature 
of  the  organization.  It  was  conceived  as  an  agency  which  would 
eventually  contribute  to  the  rescue  work  of  refugees  in  Europe, 
rather  than  replace  any  of  the  other  international  organizations 
engaged  in  relief  and  rehabilitation.  However,  implied  in  its 
operational  functions  are  other  tasks,  wider  in  range  and  more 
intangible  in  character.  It  is  now  possible  for  private  organ¬ 
izations  dealing  with  refugees  abroad  to  obtain,  through  the 
War  Refugee  Board,  licenses  from  the  Treasury  Department 
to  employ  American  Funds  in  Nazi-occupied  territory.  Further- 
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more,  and  this  probably  is  the  chief  importance  of  the  Board, 
it  is  an  instrument  of  psychological  warfare.  It  has  served 
effectively  in  warning  those  in  enemy  countries  who  held  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  prisoners  in  concentration  camps 
and  in  stimulating  others  who  were  willing  to  help  the  Nazi 
victims. 

The  rescue  activities  of  the  War  Refugee  Board  will  not 
result  in  high  figures  in  terms  of  people  saved,  and  will  not 
cover  wide  areas  of  operation.  Detailed  information  on  its 
activities  is  still  withheld  in  order  to  protect  the  persons  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  rescue  work  in  enemy  countries.  But  however 
limited  the  results  may  be  when  complete  information  is  avail¬ 
able,  the  Board  will  have  fulfilled  its  task  by  at  least  giving 
voice  to  the  attitude  of  this  Government  toward  the  complexity 
of  the  refugee  problem. 

Reviewing  all  governmental  and  intergovernmental  efforts 
in  behalf  of  European  refugees,  we  necessarily  arrive  at  the 
following  conclusions:  Though  many  plans  have  been  designed 
and  put  into  action,  and  many  promises  have  been  given  by 
individual  governments  and  their  combined  bodies,  the  problem 
has  remained  unsolved.  We  have  the  impression  that  the  chief 
reason  for  the  failure  lies  with  the  fact  that  no  agreement  could 
be  reached  on  the  central  point  of  liquidating  the  refugee  situ¬ 
ation.  The  obstacle  blocking  effective  and  realistic  action  was 
not  so  much  the  question  of  how  the  refugees  could  be  saved 
from  their  persecutors,  but  rather  the  problem  of  reintegrating 
those  who  have  been  saved  into  a  new  pattern  of  the  postwar 
world.  The  governments  were  not  so  much  at  a  loss  about 
attacking  the  problem  as  they  were  afraid  of  solving  the  prob¬ 
lem.  The  world  was  closed  to  the  refugee  and  none  of  the 
representatives  of  the  states  at  the  various  conferences  had  the 
courage  to  open  even  a  small  part  of  it.  The  only  part  of  the 
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world  which  could  have  been  opened  was  barred  from  discus¬ 
sion.  When  a  new  international  organization  after  this  war 
approaches  the  problem  of  the  Jewish  refugee,  the  starting 
point — we  hope — will  be  clear.  In  view  of  the  international 
situation,  the  new  life  of  the  Jewish  refugee,  if  it  really  is  to  be 
a  new  life,  can  grow  nowhere  else  than  in  Palestine. 
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Chapter 


Plans  of  Repatriation 
and  Colonization 

Society  in  a  Transition  Period 

The  actual  plans  of  the  governmental  and  intergovernmen¬ 
tal  committees  which  were  discussed  in  the  previous  chapter 
have  one  factor  in  common:  they  all  represent  attempts  to 
build  the  new  Jewish  future  on  the  basis  of  the  past.  None  of 
the  organizations  which  we  mentioned  took  into  account  that 
the  past  would  no  longer  exist  when  their  plans  came  into 
effect.  Even  if  these  plans  had  a  chance  to  materialize  fully, 
through  international  cooperation  (and  this  is  unlikely  in  view 
of  the  lack  of  international  leadership),  they  would  create  an 
anachronism  which  sooner  or  later  would  produce  new  funda¬ 
mental  difficulties.  Everything  will  have  changed  in  the  post¬ 
war  world;  the  economic,  social  and  political  structure  of  small 
and  big  nations  will  be  completely  different  from  what  it  was 
before;  a  new  interrelationship  among  the  nations  will  develop; 
new  concepts  of  minorities  will  be  established — only  the  Jews, 
according  to  intergovernmental  designs,  would  remain  the  pet¬ 
rified  remnants  of  a  bygone  world.  They  would  remain  dis¬ 
persed  among  foreign  nations  without  any  safeguards  against 
the  conflicts  which  arise  from  national  symbiosis. 
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However,  the  chief  danger  does  not  lie  with  theoretical 
blueprints  which  have  little  chance  to  materialize.  The  fact 
that  many  Jews  themselves  do  not  realize  the  deficiencies  of 
such  plans  is  much  more  dangerous.  There  are  many  Jews  in 
this  and  other  countries  who  would  like  to  leave  the  pattern  of 
Jewish  community  life  in  the  world  unchanged.  While  they 
are  fully  aware  that  the  world  as  a  whole  is  going  through  a 
transition  period,  and  have  accepted  profound  changes  in  their 
daily  lives,  they  often  resist  the  normal  development  of  the 
Jewish  situation  because  they  are  afraid  of  the  changes  involved. 
Such  a  standpoint  is  not  mere  shortsightedness,  nor  is  it  lack 
of  group  feeling.  It  would  also  be  unjust  to  regard  such  a 
position  as  a  matter  only  of  expediency  or  timidity.  It  is  inherent 
in  human  nature  to  resist  changes.  The  powers  of  traditionalism 
in  their  various  aspects  have  played  a  big  role  among  all  nations. 
They  have  strengthened  national  growth  by  helping  to  preserve 
inherited  values,  but  they  have  also  impeded  progress  and  nat¬ 
ural  expansion.  From  this  point  of  view,  it  would  be  equally 
unjust  to  label  the  difference  of  opinion  among  the  Jews  with 
regard  to  the  Jewish  future  as  disunity,  or  perhaps  particularly 
as  Jewish  disunity.  There  is  no  disunity  as  long  as  the  different 
groups  or  individuals  share  a  common  concern  for  Jewish  sur¬ 
vival.  But,  whether  or  not  disunity  exists,  conflicting  attitudes 
on  the  ground  of  a  common  cause  are  no  less  threatening. 

It  is  to  no  avail  to  let  ideologies  run  against  each  other,  or 
to  expect  to  overcome  the  change-resisting  forces  in  the  world 
through  propagandistic  education.  There  is  one  power,  and 
one  power  alone,  which  according  to  our  historical  experience 
has  always  been  strong  enough  to  break  down  the  strongest 
barriers  of  resistance:  that  power  is  reality.  We  mean  by  reality 
the  constellation  of  circumstances  which  results  from  the  total 
of  historic  events  taking  place  in  a  given  period. 
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It  might  be  advisable,  in  order  to  present  the  most  adequate 
information  on  the  subject,  to  give  a  picture  of  the  reality  of  the 
situation  as  it  exists  at  this  very  moment.  Therein  lies  the  domi¬ 
nant  force  which  will  affect  all  future  developments,  whether 
or  not  we  approve  of  them.  Hence,  this  chapter  will  speak  in 
the  language  of  bare  facts  and  confirmed  reports,  and  will 
leave  all  interpretation  to  the  reader.  The  correct  interpretation 
will  be  a  matter  of  logic  and  good  common  sense. 

The  plans  of  governmental  and  intergovernmental  com¬ 
mittees  show  two  distinct  trends  in  their  final  aims  and  pur¬ 
poses,  one  being  the  return  of  refugees  to  their  places  of  former 
residence,  which  is  known  as  repatriation;  the  other  being  the 
establishment  of  new  settlements  in  foreign  countries,  other 
than  Palestine,  which  we  might  call  a  process  of  new  coloniza¬ 
tion.  No  other  alternative  has  been  envisaged  by  intergovern¬ 
mental  action.  Our  question  is:  to  what  situation  would  repat¬ 
riation  or  colonization,  or  both,  in  the  case  of  the  Jewish 
refugee,  lead?  We  do  not  ask  whether  these  attempts  of  liqui¬ 
dating  the  problem  are  desirable;  we  are  merely  interested  in 
whether  they  will  be  feasible  in  the  long  run. 

Plans  of  Repatriation 

Repatriation  will  depend  chiefly  on  the  attitude  of  the 
peoples  in  the  countries  where  the  Jewish  refugees  had  formerly 
been  citizens  by  birth  or  naturalization.  It  is  difficult  to  antici¬ 
pate  what  this  attitude  will  be  when  the  war  in  Europe  is  over. 
But  here  and  there  in  the  liberated  countries  the  population 
already  has  expressed  its  views,  and  sometimes  even  manifested 
its  feelings  by  concrete  action.  According  to  these  manifesta¬ 
tions,  we  can  assume  that,  in  general,  the  liberated  peoples  do 
not  favor  the  mass  return  of  their  Jewish  fellow  citizens.  This 
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attitude,  however,  seems  to  be  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
opinion  usually  expressed  by  the  so-called  Governments-in- 
Exile.  What  then  does  the  difference  between  official  and  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  on  the  question  of  repatriation  reveal? 

The  majority  of  the  Governments-in-Exile  were  the  pre¬ 
war  governments  which  had  fled  from  their  countries  when 
these  countries  were  invaded  by  the  German  armies.  There 
was  no  real  contact  between  the  governments  and  the  people 
at  home,  save  contact  through  underground  channels.  Under 
these  circumstances,  one  might  wonder  whether  the  pre-war 
governments  were  the  true  representatives  of  their  peoples,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  long  as  they  functioned  outside  of  their  countries. 
For  some  time  they  appeared  as  the  mere  outgrowth  and  con¬ 
tinuation  of  pre-war  policies  at  home.  The  vagueness  of  their 
declarations  was  another  proof  that  they  themselves  were  not 
sure  to  what  extent  they  voiced  the  real  opinion  of  their  nations. 
However,  with  the  progress  of  the  war,  the  situation  changed 
somewhat.  Whether  they  remained  abroad  or  were  allowed 
to  return,  they  could  not  survive  in  office  unless  they  adjusted 
themselves  to  the  new  conditions  of  political  life  in  Europe.  It 
was  not  so  much  the  physical  liberation  of  the  various  countries 
as  it  was  the  inner  political  reorganization  of  the  continent 
which  decided  the  question  of  their  survival.  Whatever  the 
relationship  has  been  in  the  past,  today  these  governments, 
though  still  interim  bodies,  are  no  longer  merely  the  admin¬ 
istrative  representatives  of  their  countries,  but  are  supposed  to 
function  as  the  executors  of  national  policy  as  well. 

One  more  point  should  be  made  in  connection  with  the  fun¬ 
damental  political  changes  in  Europe  before  we  turn  to  the  offi¬ 
cial  and  semi-official  statements  on  the  question  of  repatriation 
of  Jewish  refugees.  For  a  period  of  many  years  the  masses  of  the 
European  peoples  have  been  indoctrinated  with  a  philosophy 
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of  the  supremacy  of  the  state  based  on  the  racial  qualifications 
of  the  state-nation.  According  to  this  philosophy  the  Jewish 
nation  was  considered  a  race  worth  eliminating.  The  impact 
was  somewhat  softened  by  the  fact  that  many  non-Jewish 
nations  similarly  were  placed  low  on  the  scale  of  racial  qual id¬ 
eations.  But  in  no  event  may  we  assume  that  a  philosophy 
taught  and  demonstrated  over  a  period  of  years  has  left  no 
imprint.  Furthermore,  with  the  recession  of  Nazi  philosophy 
in  most  of  the  European  countries  new  ideologies  have  begun 
to  spread  which  in  many  ways  are  no  less  in  conflict  with  our 
democratic  thinking.  Though  the  myth  of  a  racial  elite  is  about 
to  disappear  in  Europe,  the  idea  of  a  privileged  state  elite  is 
going  to  assume  a  meaning  which  eventually  may  be  equally 
detrimental  to  the  cause  of  national  minorities.  Under  the 
influence  of  this  new  philosophy  a  selected  group  within  the 
state  will  probably  impose  its  will  on  the  national  life  and 
reduce  to  inferior  status  all  groups  and  individuals  who  will 
not  fit  into  the  reorganized  state  structure. 

In  other  words,  what  is  taking  shape  in  Europe  today  is  a 
revolutionary  change  from  Western  to  Eastern  ideologies  after 
the  interlude  of  Nazi  domination.  The  concept  of  the  Jewish 
nation  which  grew  out  of  the  democratic  thinking  of  the  West, 
can  hardly  be  integrated,  without  sacrifice,  into  this  future 
system  of  political  life.  While  the  situation  is  still  in  a  fluid 
stage  and  nobody  can  foresee  what  the  final  outcome  will  be, 
this  much  is  clear:  that  pre-war  Europe  will  never  rise  again, 
and  that  the  pre-war  situation  of  the  Jews  in  Europe  can  never 
be  re-established. 

This  also  explains  the  chasm  between  the  promises  and  the 
acts  of  the  governments  of  the  small  nations  in  Europe.  They 
talk  in  terms  of  the  pre-war  philosophy  from  which  they  have 
derived  their  ideas  of  leadership,  and  at  the  same  time  they  try 
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to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  old  and  new  concepts  of  political 
life.  Their  word,  therefore,  cannot  be  taken  as  the  final  and 
conclusive  will  of  their  people;  nor  has  any  action  initiated  by 
them  the  value  of  a  permanent  solution.  Only  a  few  of  them 
were  farsighted  enough  to  caution  the  public  as  to  what  results 
might  accrue  from  attempts  to  restore  the  Jews  to  their  former 
status. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  these  facts  that  we  must  read  statements 
by  the  representatives  of  various  European  Governments.  Sig¬ 
nificant  among  them  are  the  declarations  of  the  Belgian,  Dutch, 
Polish,  Rumanian  and  Czech  governments. 

Hubert  Pierlot,  former  Prime  Minister  of  the  Belgian  Gov¬ 
ernment,  made  this  statement  in  London  in  April,  1942:  "The 
Constitution  of  Belgium  guarantees  freedom  of  opinion  and 
belief.  Those  are  the  principles  in  the  shelter  of  which  the 
Jews  in  Belgium  lived  peaceably  until  the  German  invasion. 
These  principles  are  of  a  permanent  character.  They  are  at 
the  very  foundation  of  Belgian  legislation,  and  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  them  and  respect  for  them  are  among  our  war  aims.”* 

Pieter  S.  Gerbrandy,  Prime  Minister-in-Exile  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  made  a  broadcast  in  1943,  concerning  the  deportation 
of  the  Jews  by  the  Germans,  in  which  he  said:  "When  the 
power  of  German  arms  is  broken  with  God’s  help  and  by  the 
strength  of  our  arms,  then,  I  am  convinced  the  feelings  of  mu¬ 
tual  respect  among  humans  which  has  grown  under  oppression 
will  bear  rich  fruits  for  a  better  solution  of  still  existing  difficul¬ 
ties  of  the  Jews.  Bitter  experience  has  taught  us  that  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  'Jewish  question’  in  any  country  of  the  world  may  act 
as  a  fuel  for  demagogic  agitation  ultimately  endangering  the 
rest  and  safety  of  other  countries.  The  Netherlands,  therefore, 
although  it  knew  no  'Jewish  question’,  and  will  not  know  one 

*  Jewish  Bulletin,  London,  June  1942. 
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after  the  war,  will  eagerly  collaborate  when  called  upon  to  help 
in  ending  definitely  the  wanderings  of  so  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  across  the  earth.” 

Similarly,  in  an  official  statement  on  November  3,  1940, 
the  former  Polish  Minister  of  Labor  and  Social  Welfare,  Mr. 
Stanczyk,  emphasized  that  "in  liberated  Poland,  the  Jews  as 
Polish  citizens  will  be  equal  in  duties  and  rights  with  the  Polish 
community.  They  will  be  able,  without  hindrance,  to  develop 
their  culture,  religion  and  customs.  .  .  .  Fighting  in  the  Polish 
armed  forces,  side  by  side  with  their  Polish  comrades-in-arms, 
the  Jewish  citizens  of  Poland  will  win  themselves  the  unde¬ 
niable  right  to  peaceful  labor,  to  well-being  and  happiness  in 
the  liberated  motherland.” 

After  the  liberation  of  Rumania,  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
that  country,  Grigore  Niculescu-Buzeste  declared  in  a  statement 
to  the  JTA  Correspondent  on  October  26,  1944,  "as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  reinstatement  of  the  old  constitution,  all  racial  legis¬ 
lation  automatically  becomes  unconstitutional.  Specific  decrees 
abolishing  all  discriminatory  legislation  will  be  issued  shortly. 
The  Government  is  presently  drafting  legislation  to  establish 
machinery  for  restoring  to  Jews  all  property  confiscated  during 
the  Antonescu  Regime.  Decrees  covering  restitution  of  prop¬ 
erty  will  soon  be  issued.” 

Obviously  deviating  from  the  promising  eloquence  of  these 
statements  is  the  more  sober  viewpoint  expressed  by  the  Provi¬ 
sional  Government  of  Czechoslovakia.  President  Benes  assured 
the  public  that  the  Czechoslovakian  laws  did  not  and  do  not 
make  a  difference  between  loyal  citizens  whatever  their  origin 
or  religion  may  be.  But  he  also  warned  against  unrealistic 
optimism,  adding  that  the  Jewish  question  was  "an  interna¬ 
tional  one,  needing  to  be  resolved  internationally  after  the  war.” 
This  clearly  implies  that  the  liquidation  of  the  Jewish  question 
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or,  in  a  more  limited  sense,  the  Jewish  refugee  question,  does 
not  depend  only  on  the  domestic  policy  of  any  single  nation 
but  also  on  decisions  of  international  scope.  Benes  is  known  for 
his  political  realism.  And  realistic  it  is  to  recognize  that  the 
position  of  Jews  in  any  country  will  depend  on  what  their 
position  will  be  in  the  world  at  large. 

It  is  an  often  applied  method  in  political  life  that  Govern¬ 
ments  resort  to  semi-official  statements  in  their  national  press 
in  order  to  give  a  more  objective  opinion  on  pending  questions 
than  they  can  give  in  their  official  statements.  Thus  it  happened 
that  the  same  Polish  Government  which  issued  bulletins  of  an 
almost  idealistic  humanism  with  regard  to  the  repatriation  of 
Jews,  allowed  reports  to  circulate  which  allegedly  originated 
from  Polish  underground  sources,  and  which  frankly  stated 
that  "the  return  of  the  Jews,  even  in  small  numbers,  to  their 
former  employment  and  shops  is  utterly  unthinkable.  The 
non-Jewish  population  has  occupied  the  place  of  the  Jews  in 
the  towns  and  cities  over  a  large  part  of  Poland.  The  Polish 
population  would  regard  the  mass  return  of  the  Jews  as  an 
invasion  against  which  they  will  defend  themselves  even  by 
force.”* *  If  still  more  clarity  and  definiteness  of  terminology 
was  needed,  the  semi-official  Polish  daily,  ''Gazeta  Polska”, 
sounded  a  note  of  complete  frankness  by  stating  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Jewish  repatriation  to  Poland:  "We  must  take  into 
consideration  that  even  the  replacement  and  return  (of  the 
Polish  Jews)  to  society  cannot  be  carried  through  without 
strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Gentile  population.  Five 
years  of  Hitlerism  could  not  pass  over  people  even  such  as 
fought  it  relentlessly,  without  leaving  definite  traces.”  ** 

*  The  Day,  New  York,  May  7,  1944;  Congress  Weekly,  May  19,  1944, 

p.  11. 

•  *  Gazeta  Polska,  March  3,  1944. 
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One  might  think  that  the  stand  of  the  small  Central  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  on  the  question  of  repatriation  is  not  the  true 
indicator  of  the  situation  which  will  prevail  in  Europe  after  the 
war.  The  political  leadership  of  several  of  these  nations  was 
reactionary  prior  to  the  war.  A  number  of  governments  did 
not  have  to  cope  with  an  actual  Jewish  problem  because  either 
the  number  of  Jews  in  the  country  was  not  big  enough  to  make 
the  presence  of  Jewish  nationals  a  matter  of  controversy,  or  the 
national  majority  was  so  secure  that  the  infiltration  of  minor¬ 
ities  did  not  threaten  them.  Furthermore,  there  may  be  good 
reason  to  expect  that  these  small  nations  embedded  in  the 
geographical  space  between  the  big  powers  of  the  West  and 
East  will  adjust  themselves  to  the  trends  of  international  policy 
in  Europe  even  if  their  spontaneous  response  to  one  of  the 
pending  questions  should  be  different  from  the  international 
attitude.  Therefore,  it  might  be  more  revealing  to  determine 
the  position  of  the  big  European  powers  on  the  question  of  the 
repatriation  of  Jews. 

Most  important  among  these  powers  is  France,  not  only 
because  France  was  the  cradle  of  democratic  philosophy  and 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  past  has  granted  the  Jews  full  free¬ 
dom  in  their  social,  economic  and  political  life,  but  also  because 
she  is  one  of  the  countries  from  which  large  numbers  of  Jews 
have  been  driven,  and  to  which,  if  repatriation  should  be  ef¬ 
fected,  they  will  try  to  return.  After  the  liberation  of  North 
Africa,  the  French  Committee  of  National  Liberation  decided 
that  the  Cremieux  Law  was  to  be  considered  in  force  in  Algiers 
and  that  the  Algerian  Jews  under  this  law  were  to  be  given 
complete  freedom.  Nevertheless,  Jewish  property  in  liberated 
North  Africa  still  has  not  been  restored  to  the  Jewish  owners, 
and  the  Jews  are  still  somewhat  restricted  in  their  liberty,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  regard  to  their  cultural  and  economic  situation. 
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At  no  time  has  the  French  Government  tried  to  conceal  these 
facts.  It  has  flatly  declared  that  the  "automatic  return  of  Jews 
to  their  industrial,  commercial  or  political  positions  held  before” 
would  irritate  the  local  population.* *  The  French  Government 
has  given  particular  emphasis  to  this  statement,  by  making  it 
public  to  the  international  world  through  a  cable  from  the 
French  "Commissariat  a  l’lnformation”  in  Algiers  to  the  United 
States,  released  by  the  French  Press  Information  Service  in  New 
York.** 

The  prospects  of  the  Jewish  population  in  the  French  home¬ 
land  are  equally  unsatisfactory.  In  November  19 44,  the  French 
Foreign  Minister  Georges  Bidault  in  an  article  in  his  newspaper 
"L’Aube”  pointed  to  the  difficulties  of  property  restitution  to 
the  Jews,  and  the  difficulties  of  restoring  them  to  their  former 
positions  in  France.  Bidault  declared  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
face  the  economic  and  financial  consequences  of  these  measures. 
He  made  it  fully  clear  that  the  mere  passing  of  anti-discrimina¬ 
tion  laws  would  not  really  help  the  Jews.  "Regulations  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  practice  of  medicine  and  law  by  Jews  can  easily 
be  rescinded,  but  would  those  concerned  be  able  to  resume  their 
professions  where  they  left  off?”  The  question  of  public  and 
private  officials,  the  paper  continued,  is  even  more  complicated, 
and  a  modus  vivendi  must  be  found.  The  article  further  em¬ 
phasized  the  complex  problems  of  the  restitution  of  businesses 
and  stocks,  and  the  impossibility  of  recovering  transferable 
securities.  The  conclusion  at  which  Bidault  arrived  was  that 
restitution  could  be  achieved  only  in  an  atmosphere  of  good 
will  but  he  warned  the  Jews  not  to  insist  on  compensation  by 

#  JTA,  June  7,  1944. 

*  *  Michel  Le  Troquer,  La  France  rejette  Fantisemitisme  nazi :  Alger  Re- 
publicain,  May  9,  1944.  (Quoted  from  Zorach  Warhaftig,  Relief  and  Rehabili¬ 
tation.  Implications  of  the  UNRRA  Program  for  Jewish  Needs:  From  War  to 

Peace,  No.  1,  New  York,  1944,  p.  145.) 
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the  state  since  the  public  would  never  understand  or  tolerate 
such  a  demand.  Only  a  few  weeks  after  this  article  had  been 
published,  events  took  place  in  France  which  corroborated 
Bidault’s  views.  According  to  reliable  newspaper  reports,  groups 
of  French  business  men,  professionals,  veterans  and  others 
approached  the  de  Gaulle  Government  in  Paris,  protesting 
against  any  large-scale  repatriation  of  French  Jews,  and 
declared  that  any  measures  which  would  be  taken  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  this  direction  would  lead  to  a  new  uprising  of 
fascism.  This  is  the  latest  news  from  France,  a  country  which 
at  one  time  conceived  the  principles  of  freedom  and  liberty. 
Can  we  disregard  it? 

Of  course,  closer  collaboration  between  France  and  Russia 
was  inaugurated  some  time  ago.  This  might  give  cause  for 
hope  that  the  attitude  toward  the  Jewish  question  would 
eventually  change  in  France  through  the  influence  of  Russia. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Soviet  Russia  has  never  allowed  any 
racial  discrimination  against  her  minorities.  But  discrimination 
is  not  always  practiced  in  racial  terms.  There  are  other  forms 
of  discrimination  which  may  substantially  affect  the  life  of 
minorities.  From  what  we  have  come  to  know  thus  far,  we 
must  take  into  account  the  fact  that  Jews  in  the  countries  which 
have  been  liberated  by  the  Russian  armies  have  not  won  their 
complete  freedom  and  their  full  rights.  Russia  has  shown  a 
certain  indifference  to  the  Jewish  problem  in  that  she  has 
taken  no  action  to  put  into  practice  the  theoretical  abolition  of 
the  anti-Jewish  laws  in  liberated  Bulgaria,  Rumania  or  Hun¬ 
gary.  It  is  no  less  important  to  know  that  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  is  decidedly  critical  of  Zionist  policy.  Affiliation  with 
Zionism  is  not  tolerated  in  Soviet  territory.  Moscow  is  now 
fully  represented  in  the  Middle  East.  Russian  ministers  were 
recently  appointed  to  Bagdad,  Beirut  and  Damascus,  and  a 
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Russian  Consul  General  has  taken  up  quarters  in  Jerusalem.* * 
Though  Russia  has  conceded  to  the  representatives  of  the 
Jewish  Agency  in  Jerusalem  that  Jews  from  the  Balkans  would 
not  be  restrained  from  emigrating  to  Palestine,  she  does  not  at 
present  permit  her  own  Jewish  citizens  to  go  to  the  Jewish 
National  Home  if  they  desire  to  do  so.  While  the  latter  point 
can  be  explained  by  Russian  laws  generally  prohibiting  emigra¬ 
tion  from  territory  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  her  attitude  as  a  whole 
shows  that  for  the  time  being  she  is  not  willing  to  consider  the 
Jewish  question  separately  from  the  national  structure  of  her 
political  system. 

The  attitude  Soviet  Russia  has  taken  toward  Jewish  refugees 
leaves  even  less  hope  that  she  will  participate  in  liquidating  the 
problem  on  the  basis  of  international  cooperation.  At  no  time 
in  the  years  past  did  she  offer  any  plan  to  contribute  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  Russian  spokesmen  declared  that  the 
capitalistic  education  of  German  refugees  barred  their  absorp¬ 
tion  into  Russian  economy.  The  fact  that  Russia  had  not  been 
invited  to  the  Evian  Conference  and  that  Jewish  leaders  had 
never  approached  the  Soviet  authorities  about  admitting  Jewish 
refugees  into  Russia,  was  given  as  another  reason  for  her  lack 
of  interest  in  the  problem  as  well  as  in  its  long-range  solu¬ 
tion.**  Soviet  officials  also  stated  that,  inasmuch  as  their 
Government  had  not  taken  part  in  the  negotiation  of  interna¬ 
tional  agreements  concerning  the  refugees,  it  felt  obliged  to 
make  a  general  reservation  in  regard  to  them.*** 


•  New  York  Times,  November  8,  1944. 

##  Theodore  Bayer,  The  Jewish  Refugee  Problem:  Soviet  Russia  Today, 
January,  1939,  p.  24;  Leon  Baratz,  Le  probleme  des  refugies  juifs  en  1’USSR:  La 
Juste  Parole,  July  5,  1939,  pp.  16-19. 

*  *  *  League  of  Nations,  International  Assistance  to  Refugees :  Report  sub¬ 

mitted  by  the  Sixth  Committee  to  the  Assembly,  October  9,  1936. 
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In  adding  up  these  facts,  it  seems  unlikely  that  Soviet  Russia 
will  take  an  active  part  in  helping  the  Jewish  refugees  to  be 
repatriated  in  their  former  countries  under  the  old  established 
economic  systems.  The  Jewish  refugee  as  an  individual,  the 
economic  and  social  system  for  which  he  stands  in  the  opinion 
of  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  the  economic  and  social  order  into  which 
he  would  desire  to  be  reincorporated  are  of  no  interest  to  Soviet 
Russia.  Yet  state  interests,  as  we  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  in 
this  study,  are  the  only  guiding  principles  of  action  in  modern 
states. 

In  this  connection,  we  might  also  raise  the  question  of 
whether  repatriation  of  Jewish  refugees  to  Germany,  or  to  her 
satellite  countries,  would  be  possible.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
elaborate  on  this  point.  How  could  we  expect  any  normal  per¬ 
son  to  return  to  the  country  where  he  himself  or  his  relatives 
had  gone  through  the  cruellest  forms  of  torture  and  persecution, 
of  humiliation  and  degradation,  where  perhaps  his  closest 
relatives  or  friends  had  been  killed  or  driven  to  insanity?  Fur¬ 
thermore,  we  must  not  underestimate  the  physical  danger  to 
which  any  Jewish  refugee  would  expose  himself  by  returning 
to  the  community  which  had  expelled  him.  The  hatred  against 
the  Jews  will  not  have  abated  in  Germany  after  the  war,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  Jews  begin  to  return  to  their  former  jobs  and  posi¬ 
tions  and  are  compensated  for  property  previously  lost  to  the 
people  who  henceforth  will  live  with  them  as  their  neighbors. 
We  think  Germany  and  her  satellites  are  the  last  countries  to 
which  even  our  most  cosmopolitan  Jews  would  advise  any  of 
the  Jewish  refugees  to  return. 

Plans  of  Colonization 

Among  the  plans  of  the  international  organizations  for 
the  resettlement  of  lews  in  overseas  countries  other  than  Pales- 
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tine,  many  schemes  have  been  discussed  and  worked  out  since 
the  time  of  the  Evian  Conference.  Though  in  effect  they  did 
not  lead  to  any  tangible  results,  they  made  one  fact  clear  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  They  convincingly  proved  that  there 
is  not  a  single  square  mile  in  the  whole  world  outside  of  Pales¬ 
tine  where  Jews  in  large  numbers  can  be  settled  for  their  own 
benefit  and  for  the  benefit  of  future  world  peace.  This  is  not  a 
subjective  interpretation  of  the  agreements  made  in  the  inter¬ 
national  conferences  but  a  simple,  sober  summary  of  the  work 
initiated  and  carried  through  by  the  international  organizations. 

We  can  be  quite  brief  on  this  point.  Out  of  the  millions  of 
Jews  who  were  living  under  most  critical  conditions  at  the  time 
when  the  first  international  organization  met  at  Evian  in  1938, 
exactly  413  persons  were  resettled  on  the  basis  of  international 
cooperation.  These  413  persons  were  brought  to  Santo  Do¬ 
mingo,  the  only  country  among  those  represented  at  the  Evian 
Conference  which  had  made  concrete  proposals  for  receiving 
Jewish  refugees.  Between  1938  and  the  end  of  19 44,  no  other 
Jewish  colony  aside  from  Santo  Domingo  was  established 
through  the  power  of  international  representation. 

The  plan  of  the  Santo  Domingo  settlement,  though  it  did 
not  solve  the  problem,  deserves  credit  in  several  respects.  A 
small  country  of  some  20,000  square  miles  and  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  approximately  one  and  a  half  million  was  willing  to 
take  the  initiative  and  to  make  good  by  immediate  action  the 
promises  given  by  other  governments  representing  larger  coun¬ 
tries  and  more  powerful  nations.  The  President  of  the  Domin¬ 
ican  Republic,  Generalissimo  Trujillo,  made  available  to  the 
prospective  Jewish  settlers  his  own  estate  at  Sosua,  comprising 
26,000  acres  of  land.  The  financial  means  for  the  beginning 
of  the  settlement  work  were  supplied  by  the  American  Jewish 
Joint  Agricultural  Corporation  (AGRO-Joint) .  The  Agro- 
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Joint  formed  the  Dominican  Republic  Settlement  Association, 
known  as  DORSA,  for  supervising  and  organizing  the  settle¬ 
ment  process.  In  May  1940,  the  first  and  thus  far  the  last 
settlers  arrived  at  Sosua.  The  selection  of  the  refugees  took 
place  in  England  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Herbert  Emerson. 
Selections  were  made  with  special  regard  to  fitness  for  farming 
life  and  work  in  a  subtropical  climate.  After  the  arrival,  each 
settler  was  privileged  to  receive  maintenance  for  one  year.  This 
meant  he  was  supposed  to  receive,  throughout  the  first  year, 
food  and  lodging,  workclothes,  medical  attention,  agricultural 
training  and  Spanish  instruction  plus  $3.00  per  month  in  cash. 
After  the  first  six  months,  during  which  the  settlers  were 
expected  to  remain  dependent  on  the  support  of  Dorsa,  plans 
provided  for  their  distribution  to  individual  homesteads.  From 
that  time  until  the  end  of  the  year,  the  homesteader  was  to 
receive  free  credit  amounting  to  $9-00  a  month  at  the  Dorsa 
store  or  warehouse,  in  lieu  of  the  food  and  lodging  heretofore 
received  by  him  while  living  in  the  barracks.  In  general,  it  was 
up  to  Dorsa  and  to  the  Settlers’  Council  to  decide  when  the 
individual  was  ready  to  go  out  on  his  own  homestead.  Settlers’ 
children  at  Sosua  were  to  receive  maintenance  during  the  first 
year,  including  food,  lodging,  necessary  clothing,  medical  atten¬ 
tion  and  schooling.  When  established  in  his  homestead,  the 
settler’s  family  was  to  receive  free  credit  at  the  Dorsa  store  or 
warehouse  amounting  to  $6.00  a  month  for  each  child  between 
the  ages  of  one  and  ten,  and  $9.00  a  month  for  each  child 
above  ten.  Mothers  of  infants  under  one  year  old  would  be 
credited  with  $3.00  a  month.  Dorsa  was  also  prepared  to  grant 
short-term  credits  to  individuals  and  their  cooperatives,  on  pro¬ 
jects  approved  by  Dorsa,  and  to  aid  settlers  to  find  domestic  and 
foreign  markets.  Settlers  were  not  required  to  pay  any  interest 
on  loans  for  the  first  two  years.  But  thereafter  they  were 
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expected  to  pay  interest  at  a  maximum  of  3%  per  year,  which 
would  go  into  the  community  funds.  The  principal  was  to  be 
gradually  repaid  over  a  period  of  years  beginning  the  third  year. 

We  have  gone  into  the  details  of  this  resettlement  plan  to 
show  the  great  efforts  which  were  made  to  settle  a  handful  of 
people  under  strange  skies.  Though  colonization  experts  orig¬ 
inally  talked  of  about  100,000  persons  who  could  be  settled 
at  Sosua,  it  was  obvious  from  the  very  beginning  that  their 
statements  were  theoretical  calculations  without  a  firm  basis. 
Under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  no  more  than  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  people,  at  the  most,  could  be  settled  in  the  new  colony. 
But  in  a  sense  the  number  is  not  important.  However  small,  the 
Santo  Domingo  plan  was  a  contribution  to  the  work  of  saving 
Jewish  lives.  Because  413  people  came  to  Sosua,  there  are 
today  413  Jewish  graves  less  in  Europe.  That  counts. 

But  beyond  all  details,  one  factor  remains  to  be  considered. 
Complicated  machinery  was  put  into  gear  to  start  a  plan  at 
Sosua  which  under  no  circumstances  could  meet  even  the  most 
fundamental  requirements  of  new  colonization.  Colonization 
means  pioneer  work,  and  pioneer  work  demands  pioneer  spirit. 
Man  and  land  can  be  merged  together  only  if  the  man  owns 
the  land  in  the  deepest  meaning  of  the  word.  Perhaps  the 
Jewish  refugees  who  came  to  Sosua  were  happy  when  they 
reached  the  shores  of  the  strange  island.  They  had  at  least 
escaped  mortal  danger  and  were  safe  to  a  certain  extent  in  their 
new  country.  But  could  anybody  believe  that  they  would 
remain  happy  at  a  time  when  the  world  would  return  to  normal 
life,  when  life  would  no  longer  be  evaluated  in  terms  of 
physical  safety  only?  Would  not  the  desire  then  rise  in  their 
hearts  to  live  for  something,  and  to  see  their  children  live  for 
something  that  was  more  than  the  satisfaction  of  their  mere 
-  physical  needs?  We  have  grown  too  much  accustomed  to  the 
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idea  that  the  refugee  is  bound  to  a  modesty  which  any  other 
person  would  consider  unsound.  Modesty  is  resignation,  and 
resignation  is  the  end  to  all  happiness  in  life.  We  will  have  done 
nothing  for  the  refugee  unless  we  have  been  able  to  re-awaken 
his  self-respect. 

It  might  be  argued  that  the  Sosua  settlement  and  the  other 
colonization  plans  originated  in  a  period  of  crisis  when  it  did 
not  matter  whether  the  plans  could  be  developed  successfully 
in  the  distant  future.  It  is  hard  to  agree  with  this  argument, 
because  a  plan  does  not  become  a  good  plan  by  virtue  of  having 
been  conceived  under  difficult  circumstances.  The  circum¬ 
stances,  whatever  they  are,  are  made  by  man  and  often  serve 
only  as  an  excuse  for  his  unwillingness  to  see  the  adequate 
solution.  In  any  event,  the  Santo  Domingo  plan  was  thought  to 
be  part  of  a  permanent  solution  of  the  problem.  In  that  lies  its 
real  importance  and  its  real  failure. 

The  plans  the  British  Government  offered  for  settling 
Jewish  refugees  in  certain  parts  of  the  British  dominions  and 
colonies  were  miscarriages.  The  plan  for  a  Jewish  colony  in 
Kenya  which  was  given  so  much  public  discussion  resulted  in 
the  settlement  through  Jewish  funds  of  a  few  young  men  on 
farms  in  Kenya  early  in  1939.  Another  greatly  advertised  plan 
for  a  Jewish  colony  in  British  Guiana  did  not  materialize  at  all. 
The  project  for  large-scale  settlement  of  Jews  in  the  Kimberley 
district  of  Western  Australia  was  definitely  rejected  by  the 
Australian  Government  at  the  end  of  1944  because,  according  to 
an  official  statement,  the  Government  was  "unable  to  see  its 
way  clear  to  depart  from  the  long  established  policy  in  regard 
to  alien  settlements  in  Australia.”* 

Strangely  enough,  a  Jewish  colony  of  somewhat  more  than 
20,000  people  developed  during  the  late  prewar  period  in 

*  JTA,  November  26,  1944. 
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Shanghai,  in  the  Far  East.  For  some  time  it  seemed  that  Asia 
might  absorb  a  certain  number  of  Jewish  settlers  who  would 
help  the  country  to  develop  its  many  industrial  and  commercial 
potentialities.  The  basis  of  the  Shanghai  settlement,  the  largest 
in  the  Far  East  outside  of  Soviet  Russia,  was  the  scheme  of  a 
planned  society  which  originated  from  the  efforts  of  a  German- 
Jewish  refugee  who  had  arrived  in  Shanghai  in  1935  (Jacob 
Berglas,  a  former  industrialist  and  banker  in  Germany).  This 
man  had  the  idea  of  settling  100,000  refugees  in  a  cooperative 
community  in  Shanghai.*  Although  his  ambitious  plan  never 
grew  beyond  its  first  rudimentary  stage,  many  believed  in  the 
future  prosperity  of  the  Shanghai  settlement  until  it  was  buried 
under  the  ashes  of  the  Far  Eastern  war. 

We  do  not  think  it  worthwhile  to  elaborate  further  this 
review  of  frustrated  plans  and  human  disappointments.  Any 
road  which  does  not  lead  the  Jewish  survivors  in  Europe  to  a 
normal,  dignified,  productive  life  will  lead  them  into  a  blind 
alley.  The  ultimate  responsibility  lies  with  the  Jews  of  America. 
Therefore,  instead  of  planning  profound  changes  in  the  lives 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  European  Jews,  such  as  repatria¬ 
tion  or  colonization,  it  may  be  necessary  to  change  our  own 
pattern  of  thinking.  For  the  question  is  not  how  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  past  of  the  Jews  should  be  continued,  but  where  a  happy 
future  may  be  initiated. 


*  Anna  Ginsbourg,  Jewish  Refugees  In  Shanghai,  Shanghai,  December  1940. 
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In  the  Dawn  of  the  Future 

We  have  reached  the  point  in  this  study  where  our  analysis 
comes  down  to  a  statement  Theodor  Herzl  made  half  a  century 
ago  in  defining  the  chief  causes  which  would  lead  to  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  an  autonomous  Jewish  state  in  Palestine:  "The  nations 
in  whose  midst  Jews  live,  are  all  either  covertly  or  openly  anti- 
Semitic.”*  What  might  have  appeared  in  the  period  of  Herzl 
as  a  kind  of  moral  judgment  and  certainly  was  borne  out  of 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  European  Jew,  who  had  experienced  the 
alarming  rise  of  anti-Jewish  attitudes  among  the  European 
nations,  today  in  the  face  of  the  Jewish  tragedy  in  Europe  has 
become  an  objective  historical  statement.  Summarizing  the 
account  we  have  given  in  the  foregoing  pages  about  what  has 
happened  to  the  Jews  in  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  what 
measures  have  been  taken  by  the  nations  which  were  supposed 
to  help  them  in  overcoming  the  great  crisis,  we  arrive  at  the 
discouraging  conclusion  that  the  Jews  were  between  two  power 
groups,  one  of  which  brought  upon  them  persecution  and 
death,  while  the  other  withdrew  behind  agitated  declarations 
and  inefficient  promises. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  wide  psychological  difference  between 
the  fertile  imagination  of  destruction,  of  which  the  totalitarian 

*  Theodor  Herzl,  The  Jewish  State,  English  Edition,  1943,  p.  33. 
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states  showed  themselves  masters,  and  the  lack  of  imagination 
on  the  part  of  the  anti-totalitarian  states  in  helping  the  victims. 
But,  in  its  real  effect,  that  difference  shrinks  to  a  minimum.  In 
the  history  of  the  Jews  it  will  not  matter  whether  millions  of 
Jews  died  as  a  result  of  brutal  aggression  by  one  faction  or 
passiveness  and  lethargy  on  the  part  of  the  other.  It  was  univer¬ 
sal  anti-Semitism  which  caused  a  national  tragedy  of  unpre¬ 
cedented  proportions. 

The  phenomenon  of  anti-Semitism  cannot  be  explained  by 
the  presence  or  the  absence  of  certain  qualities  allegedly  inhe¬ 
rent  in  the  Jewish  race.  In  the  various  phases  of  world  history, 
the  Jews,  no  matter  what  qualities  they  lacked  or  possessed, 
were  always  the  object  of  discrimination  or  aggression  on  the 
part  of  the  national  majorities  with  whom  they  lived.  Different 
means  were  sought,  sometimes  by  both  parties,  to  bring  them 
into  a  peaceful  interrelationship.  But  all  means  failed,  even 
the  suicidal  attempt  of  the  Jews  to  become  assimilated  in  the 
non-Jewish  environment.  Anti-Semitism  in  its  historical  mani¬ 
festations  always  springs  from  deep  roots.  The  Jew  is  not  the 
real  cause  but  the  convenient  target  of  the  forces  at  work 
behind  any  kind  of  anti-Semitic  attitude.  Popular  unrest  and 
dissatisfaction  usually  seek  an  outlet  in  the  direction  of  weakest 
resistance.  Sociologists  and  political  scientists  have  often  inter¬ 
preted  this  process  as  the  embodiment  of  the  law  of  weakest 
resistance  within  a  social  or  political  organism.  The  unpro¬ 
tected  group  within  a  given  setting  presents  itself  as  the  most 
appropriate  valve  through  which  internal  or  external  pressure 
can  be  diverted.  Thus,  anti-Semitic  tension  is  usually  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  events  of  greater  disturbance.  If  the  Jews,  as  some 
people  will  have  it,  invited  anti-Semitic  aggression,  this  was  so 
not  because  of  undefinable  racial  characteristics  but  because, 
throughout  the  centuries,  they  have  not  gathered  enough 
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strength  to  protect  themselves  efficiently  and  to  offer  a  strong 
enough  front  against  attack.  To  be  sure,  small  nations — and 
there  are  many  small  nations  in  the  world  which  prove  this 
fact — cannot  be  prepared  to  meet  the  stronger  forces  of  aggres¬ 
sion  by  physical  power.  However,  in  the  system  of  international 
life  the  power  of  political  representation  in  effect  very  often 
equals  physical  strength.  The  Jews  are  a  small  nation,  and  what 
always  made  them  the  scapegoat  in  world  history  was  the  lack 
of  sufficient  national  representation. 

When  we  speak  of  the  postwar  world  we  have  to  be  aware 
that  it  will  not  become  at  once  a  world  of  organized  peace  and 
settled  differences.  The  most  violent  phase  of  the  world  revo¬ 
lution  probably  will  have  passed  with  the  war.  But  for  some 
time  to  come,  the  flames  of  old  and  new  conflicts  will  smolder 
throughout  the  world  and  disturb  its  equilibrium. #  Certain 
problems  may  enter  into  an  even  more  determined  phase  and 
stir  up  conflicts  which,  during  the  war,  did  not  come  to  the  fore. 
The  reorientation  of  Europe  to  new  economic  and  political 
concepts  will  find  its  echo  in  other  countries.  Technological 
progress  will  change  the  surface  of  the  postwar  world  and  cause 
far-reaching  modifications  of  its  inner  structure.  The  recon¬ 
version  of  the  world  market  from  war  to  peace  will  create  new 


*  Even  as  this  war  is  drawing  to  a  close,  certain  political  problem  areas 
have  already  emerged  which,  in  all  probability,  will  be  the  paramount  object 
of  discussion  and  action  at  the  international  conferences  of  the  near  future. 
Among  other  questions,  they  very  likely  will  include  settlement  or  fusion  of 
the  antagonistic  political  and  social  systems  in  the  Far  East;  the  organization  of 
a  firm  economic  equilibrium  among  the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
that  is,  among  the  South  American  Republics,  as  well  as  between  South  and 
North  America;  and  above  all,  the  establishment  of  a  defined  policy  in  the 
Middle  East,  with  special  regard  to  the  relationship  between  the  Arabs  and  the 
Jews.  The  Middle  East  seems  to  become  the  border  region  of  power  interests, 
different  from  each  other  in  their  tendencies,  though  not  necessarily  being  in 
conflict  with  each  other.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Jews  may  be  called 
upon  to  play  the  role  of  the  stabilizing  agent  in  the  process  of  the  political  and 
economic  reconstruction  of  the  Middle  East. 
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problems  and  international  difficulties.  In  the  same  way  that 
people  have  to  adjust  to  war  they  will,  psychologically,  have 
to  adjust  themselves  to  the  return  of  normal  conditions.  Par¬ 
ticularly  the  younger  generation  brought  up  among  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  war  will  have  to  find  their  way  to  the  freedom  of  peace. 
Anti- Jewish  feeling  fostered  over  more  than  a  decade  through¬ 
out  a  whole  continent,  will  flare  up  in  places  where  Jews  and 
non-Jews  previously  lived  together  without  obvious  friction. 
In  other  words,  there  will  be  a  presumably  long  transition  period 
after  the  war.  Neither  its  end  nor  its  final  results  can  be  fore¬ 
seen. 

In  the  dawn  of  the  future,  Palestine  as  a  Jewish  Common¬ 
wealth  does  not  represent  merely  a  haven  for  Jewish  refugees 
from  Europe.  Nor  is  it  of  concern  to  the  Jews  alone.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  of  the  greatest  international  importance.  If  the 
Jews  are  left  dispersed  throughout  the  world  and  exposed  to  any 
form  of  antagonism  because  of  their  lack  of  national  self¬ 
representation,  they  may  be  drawn  into  new  conflicts  which 
may  be  the  seeds  of  even  greater  disorders  in  the  future.  How¬ 
ever,  if  a  Jewish  Government  in  Jerusalem  is  given  full  author¬ 
ity  and  power  to  represent  the  Jewish  nation,  in  Palestine  as 
well  as  throughout  the  world,  the  Jews  will  no  longer  be  treated 
as  an  unprotected,  legally  and  politically  unrecognized,  in  fact, 
anonymous  group,  silent  as  a  nation,  and  heard  only  by  their 
outcries  of  suffering  and  pain.  They  will  enter  the  reorganized 
society  of  nations  as  an  equal  member  with  the  full  rights  of 
an  autonomous  nation,  loyal  to  itself,  and  therefore,  loyal  to 
the  other  nations  with  which  they  will  join  in  building  the  new 
world. 


This  study  was  completed  on  Febrtiary  9,  1945. 
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